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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
THE SOLDIER 


BY J. R. JOHNSON 


man so devoted to ways of peace, should be laid to rest 

in a military cemetery. Few people, perhaps, have ever 
given it a thought. Yet, when the Great Commoner died in 
1925 he was buried among the military heroes in Arlington. 
That honor came to him because back in 1898 he had done 
a five-month’s stint as colonel of a regiment of Nebraska 
volunteers in the Spanish-American War. 

It was on July 13, 1898, that Bryan was inducted into 
the army as colonel of the Third Nebraska Volunteer In- 
fantry.! Only two years previously the “Boy Orator of the 
Platte” had emerged from the Democratic National Con- 
vention as the party’s choice for the presidency. His ringing 
“Cross of Gold” speech had electrified the delegates and 
turned the Chicago convention hall into a bedlam, The 
whirlwind campaign that followed had carried Bryan into 
the far corners of the nation. Even though the voting 
favored McKinley, thousands gathered to hear Bryan’s 
magic voice. His defeat did not still his oratory. He con- 
tinued to bring his “message” to America via chautauqua 
and other lecture platforms. He could bide his time, for 
he was only thirty-six. 

Most people are familiar with the main thread of Bryan’s 
life and labor. They know him as a politician, publisher, 
lecturer, diplomat, religious leader, and champion of 
“causes.” It is not so well known that he had a brief mili- 
tary career. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war two infantry regiments 
and a troop of cavalry of the Nebraska National Guard 
were mustered into the army. These more than filled the 


if seems a bit ironical that William Jennings Bryan, a 


1 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), July 14, 1898. 


[95] 
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state’s quota under the President’s call. Bryan had wired 
his erstwhile political enemy offering his services in any 
capacity desired. Since he had come out boldly for inter- 
vention in the Cuban affair he could hardly do otherwise. 
While on an eastern tour he had declared: “The time for 
intervention has arrived. Humanity demands that we shall 
act, and act speedily.”* McKinley gave him no assignment 
so he proceeded on his own account. Bryan explains his 
action as follows: 

I suppose the President’s failure to assign me to duty was 
due to my lack of military experience. Thinking that a second 
call for volunteers might be necessary and feeling that I could 
go in upon an equal footing where all the volunteers were 
recruits, I undertook to raise a regiment and have had no 
difficulty in securing the necessary companies.* 

If Bryan had any notion of going in on “equal footing,” 
that idea was soon dissipated. Even though he was utterly 
devoid of military knowledge it apparently required only 
slight persuasion to get him to accept the top post as a 
gift from his good friend, Silas A. Holcomb, Populist gov- 
ernor of Nebraska. The necessary urging, if any, came 
from another friend, Victor Vifquain, who was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel. As to a second call for volunteers, his sur- 
mise was correct. Many others thought the same and much 
activity followed on the part of various individuals and 
organizations. A regiment of artillery was partially or- 
ganized by former university cadets but was passed by in 
favor of the Bryan regiment when the call came through. 

Reports vary concerning the initial steps taken in or- 
ganizing the Third Nebraska. Vifquain wrote in “Public 
Pulse” of the Omaha World-Herald, in reply to a Lincoln 
State Journal editorial, as follows: 

I was authorized by Governor Holcomb to recruit Com- 
pany A... I commenced May 19, 1898 . . . and that very 
day I enlisted men enough for the company. Mr. W. J. 


Bryan was the first recruit I enlisted. A few days afterwards 
I got the men together for the election of officers. Mr. Bryan 


2 Ibid., May 29, 1898. 

8 Lincoln Evening News, April 13, 1898. 

4 Nebraska State Journal, May 29, 1898. 

5 Ibid.,sMay 17, 24, 1898; Rushville Recorder, May 6, 1898. 
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was elected Captain but he declined. . . . Subsequently Mr. 

Bryan was appointed Colonel of the regiment, and proceeded 

to Fort Omaha for its organization. Mr. Bryan and myself 

had a talk about this colonelcy . . . I told him that a man 
of his position could not very well afford to become a private 
and gave him reasons therefor. He told me, ‘But I know 

nothing about military matters.’ I then told him that I 

would help him; that if he who had received 6,500,000 votes 
for commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 

States could afford to become a colonel, I could afford to 

come down a peg or two and become a lieutenant-colonel.® 

A press report says Bryan was not elected captain of 
Company A, that his name was placed in nomination but 
he made a speech declining to have his name used. This is 
substantiated by Charles F. Schwarz, who was elected 
captain, and by several others. The remaining offices in 
the company were secured by men with university military 
training. It would have been embarrassing to Bryan to have 
met defeat in a company election.’ 

It was, indeed, fortunate for Bryan—and the regiment— 
that Vifquain was made second in command. Here was a 
man of varied and distinguished military experience. Edu- 
cated in the military academy of Belgium, he had emigrated 
to America before the Civil War and settled in Saline 
County, Nebraska. He enlisted as a private in the Fifty- 
Third New York Infantry in June, 1861. A year later he 
was made an adjutant and transferred to the Ninety-Seventh 
Illinois Infantry. He advanced rapidly, becoming in turn 
a major, lieutenant-colonel and colonel. In March, 1865, 
he was made a brevet brigadier general by President Lin- 
coln.* He was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor— 
the only Nebraskan to be so cited during the Civil War— 
for heroism at Fort Blakely, Alabama.* He was a member 
of the Nebraska Constitutional Convention of 1871. Later, 
he served as United States consul in Colon and Baranquilla 


6 Omaha World-Herald, September 29, 1899. 

7 Nebraska State Journal, May 24, 25, 1898; Interview, Captain 
Charles F. Schwarz, January 4, 1933. 

8 J. C. Coovert, Historical Sketch and Scenes of Camp Life of 
the Third Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Infantry (Vicksburg, Miss., 
1898), not paged. 

® Federal Writers Project, A Military History of Nebraska 
(Lincoln, 1939), pp. 85-87. 
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and as consul-general in Panama.’® Such was the man who 
accepted second place in the Third Nebraska—a man of 
broad experience and of unquestioned ability, well liked by 
the men of the regiment.'? Governor Holcomb was roundly 
criticized for appointing Bryan colonel. General and former 
Governor John M. Thayer, who had commanded the First 
Nebraska in the Civil War, ridiculed the idea of putting an 
untrained man in charge just because he was a prominent 
politician.'* 

More than thirty independent companies were organized 
over the state by zealous patriots and all clamored to be 
included in Bryan’s regiment.'* He handled this delicate 
situation tactfully by recognizing each congressional district 
and avoiding towns that had companies in the First and 
Second regiments, except Omaha and Lincoln.’* By July 
13 about 2,000 men had assembled at Fort Omaha.’® On that 
date Bryan, for the first time in his new uniform, was sworn 
in, the ceremony attracting much attention.’® 

The Colonel found it difficult to separate himself from 
civilian life. Visitors were constantly interrupting him. An 
editorial convention was meeting in Omaha and delegates 
from several states called to “shake hands with Colonel 
Bryan.”!* Republican papers seemed to enjoy throwing 
barbs at him. A Lincoln paper commented: 


Military life is having an excellent effect upon Mr. Bryan 
in assisting him to thoroughly command his will. He made an 
address to his troops the other evening and not a word did 


10 Coovert, op. cit. 

11 Interviews, Sergeant Fred C. Scarborough and Private Burt 
Polsky, August 2, 1933; Omaha World-Herald, July 16, 1898, April 
12, 1899; Interview, Major C. F. Scharman, October 17, 1932. 

12 Nebraska State Journal, May 25, 1898. 

13 Coovert, op. cit. 

14 Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, p. 
16; William Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, The Memoirs 
of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 272. 

15 Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, pp. 
7-12. 

16 Lincoln Evening News, July 14, 1898; Nebraska State Journal, 
July 14, 1898; Omaha World-Herald, July 14, 1898. 

17 Omaha World-Herald, July 14, 16, 1898. 
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he say about the output of silver or the relation of coinage 
to seigniorage.'® 
A rigid physical examination at Fort Omaha resulted 
in the rejection of nearly 700 men, leaving 1,282 pronounced 
fit for service.’ The Trans-Mississippi Exposition was in 
progress in Omaha, and July 16 was set aside as Military 
Day. The regiment made a long march after which it was 
put through maneuvers for the benefit of the Governor and 
his staff and some 15,000 spectators, It was extremely warm, 
and the men, unused to such strenuous exercise, found it 
a trying ordeal. Many fainted before the review ended. 
An elaborate fireworks display in the evening included a 
16° x 35’ colored portrait of Colonel Bryan in full uniform.*° 
The Third Nebraska, because of its highly publicized 
colonel, undoubtedly received more attention than any 
volunteer unit with the possible exception of the Wood- 
Roosevelt “Rough Riders.” This was unfortunate since the 
members were raw recruits without military experience. 
McKinley, however, could hardly refuse with good grace 
this offer by the recent Democratic standard bearer even 
though it put Nebraska more than 600 over its quota.*! 
Less than a week after the rendezvous at Fort Omaha 
the Third Nebraska was on its way to Jacksonville, Florida.** 
News of the move south spread rapidly and warm receptions 
were given all along the way. One pungent account quipped: 
The Third Regiment is having a very hard time of it 
running the doughnut and cake and ice cream trocha that 
the people of the south seem to have thrown across its march 
to Jacksonville. It is a good thing that it has with it some 
nice pleasing orator like Mr. Bryan to attract the attention 
of the audience with a well-worded little speech on the silver 


question while it quietly gets rid of the enfilading fire of 
biscuits and warm coffee.?3 


Nashville turned out in force. Three hundred gallons 


18 Lincoln Evening News, July 16, 1898. 

19 Omaha World-Herald, July 15, 1898; Coovert, op. cit. 

20 Nebraska State Journal, July 17, 1898; Lincoln Evening News, 
July 16, 1898; Omaha World-Herald, July 16-18, 1898. 

21 McCook Republican, June 17, 1898. 

22 Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, pp. 
7-12; Lincoln Evening News, July 19, 1898. 

23 Lincoln Evening News-Call, July 21, 1898. 
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of coffee and 1,342 pies were consumed in short order. 
Eighteen hundred lunch boxes were given the men to take 
with them. Colonel Bryan was praised as a splendid looking 
soldier “handsome as Apollo himself.”** Jacksonville was 
reached July 22 and the regiment soon settled down at Camp 
Cuba Libre, located four miles northeast of the city and 
seven miles from the Atlantic. This camp was described 
as “one of the most healthful in Florida” but sickness quickly 
made ‘its appearance. Diarrhoea and measles came early 
and within three weeks typhoid invaded the regiment. More 
than fifty cases developed during August and several came 
down with malaria.*> Bryan’s report of September 8 listed 
ninety in the hospital and fifty-seven sick in quarters. In 
addition to these, eighty-one sick men had been sent home.** 

The regiment was moved to Pablo Beach, ten miles east 
of Jacksonville, September 10. Some improvement in health 
followed, though a report of September 16 revealed that 
twenty-five per cent were incapacitated for duty.?7 A second 
move was made October 5 to Fairfield, Florida, and on 
October 23 the Third was transferred to Savannah, Georgia.”* 
Governor Holcomb visited the regiment in August and 
Secretary of War Russell A. Alger and his staff made a tour 
of the Jacksonville camps in late September.?® 

Colonel Bryan displayed little aptitude for military 
duties. He absented himself much of the time, leaving 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vifquain in charge. He did, however, 
take a personal interest in the welfare of his men, frequently 
inspecting quarters or examining the quality of the food. 
He even found time for numerous individual cases.*® 
“Indeed,” said one writer, “so far has this particular trait 


24 Omaha World-Herald, July 25, 1898. 

25 Walter Reed, Victor C. Vaughan and Edward O. Shakespeare, 
Report of the Origin and Spread of Typhoid Fever in U. S. Military 
Camps during the Spanish War of 1898 (Washington, 1900), I, 630, 
631. 

26 Lincoln Evening News, August 19, 1898; Omaha World- 
Herald, August 27, September 9, 1898. 

27 Ibid., September 18, 1898. 

28 Reed, Vaughan, Shakespeare, op. cit., I, 630, 631. 

29 Lincoln Evening News, August 19, September 26, 1898. 

30 Omaha World-Herald, August 14, 1899. 
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in his generous nature been carried, that there are those 
who look upon his intimacy with the boys of the rank and 
file as demoralizing and injurious to proper army disci- 
pline.”*! This “chummy” and sympathetic attitude created 
a problem for the officers who were trying to develop a 
crack regiment. On one occasion Bryan had the chaplain 
lead the troops in singing “Home, Sweet Home” when they 
were feeling “low.” Such actions, it was contended, were 
hardly conducive to morale building.** 

Though lacking in the qualities of military leadership, 
Bryan was, nevertheless, highly popular with the regiment 
as well as with other units. One account says: 

When he passes through the camp the men in other regi- 
ments give him a cheer, and that is something unusual. When 
he goes into town he is cheered in every street, and when the 
big review was held of the Seventh Army Corps in Jackson- 
ville, August 31, Colonel Bryan received more cheering than 
did Major-General Lee, although the latter is an exceedingly 
popular commander throughout the whole corps.%3 

Bryan, though in uniform, was still top man in the 
Democratic party and he made little effort to shed his 
political skin. He loved the applause showered upon him 
and, undoubtedly, longed for the day when he could again 
voice his thoughts freely. 

The Colonel gave a great deal of attention to the moral 
and religious life of his men. Church services were held 
regularly and all were urged to attend. He would not 
tolerate a canteen in the regiment. Social life centered 
around the YMCA tent where entertainment was provided. 
Games, books, and magazines were available. Swimming, 
fishing, and boating were favorite sports. Athletic contests, 
especially baseball, were popular. Singfests were conducted 
and many whiled away their free time playing on musical 
instruments. In spite of the Colonel’s admonition, the men 
gambled and spent their money freely in Jacksonville where 





31 Coovert, op. cit. 
32 Interviews cited, Schwarz, Scharman, and Polsky. 
33 Omaha World-Herald, September 11, 1898. 
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soldiers usually paid higher prices than civilians.** 

Three weeks following the arrival of the Third Nebraska 
in Jacksonville an armistice was signed with Spain. Now 
that the war apparently was over, most of the men were 
anxious to be sent home and Bryan set to work to accomplish 
that end. He, too, was eager to sever connections with the 
army so he could resume political activity. He could have 
resigned his commission at any time, but evidently thought 
he could bow out more gracefully if the regiment were 
demobilized. His subsequent action reveals the problem 
facing the politician in uniform. 

Governor Holcomb, following his visit to camp, wrote 
Congressman W. L. Stark, representative from Nebraska’s 
Fourth District, that he hoped the War Department would 
see fit to move the regiment to a northern state or muster 
it out. Stark replied that no units would be discharged 
until formal peace was signed.*® Bryan met Holcomb in 
Washington in late September and, together with Stark, 
called at the War Department where his visit “occasioned 
as much interest among the employees as a returned Santi- 
ago hero.” A conference was held with General Henry C. 
Corbin and Acting Secretary of War Meiklejohn. The next 
call was at Army Headquarters where the party met General 
Nelson A. Miles. The last stop was at the White House 
where an hour was spent with President McKinley. No 
request was made for mustering out the entire regiment 
but the Nebraskans did urge that those “disabled by disease 
or such as have peculiar calls upon them,” numbering twenty 
per cent, be discharged. The President was sympathetic but 
made no positive promises as to the course he would pursue. 
Bryan and Holcomb made second calls at the War Depart- 
ment and on President McKinley the next day. War De- 
partment officials said that all applications for discharge 
would have to “pass through the regular military channels,” 
final determination resting in the recommendations of corps 


34 Ibid., September 4, 1898; Chaplain W. H. Underwood to the 
writer, January 7, 1933; Interview, Sergeant George Ludden, Jan- 
uary 4, 1933; Corporal George R. Lunn to the writer, January 6, 1933. 

35 Omaha World-Herald, September 6, 8, 1898. 
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commander, Maj. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee.** Bryan got exactly 
nowhere. 

The political bug was biting the Colonel and he could 
not forego the opportunity of conferring with Democratic 
leaders in Washington. His round of conferences must have 
borne heavily upon him, though, for he became ill and was 
confined to his bed for several days. Mrs. Bryan joined him 
in Washington, remaining with him through his illness. They 
journeyed to Culpepper, Virginia, on October 4, expecting 
to spend the day with relatives and then continue to Hot 
Springs, in the same state, for a rest. Colonel Bryan, how- 
ever, received orders to rejoin his regiment and left im- 
mediately for Jacksonville, accompanied by Mrs. Bryan. 
Governor Holcomb returned to Nebraska but continued his 
efforts to have the Third mustered out. The War Depart- 
ment finally agreed that one of Nebraska’s three regiments 
could be discharged but left it to the Governor to decide 
which one. Since the First Nebraska, serving in the Philip- 
pines, was most deserving of this consideration it would 
have been embarrassing to Holcomb to favor the Third. 
Hence, he declined to express a definite choice.** 

Bryan now realized that the only way for him to get 
back into his political togs was to resign his commission. 
His illness continued on his return south; two weeks follow- 
ing the arrival of the regiment in Savannah he was granted 
a fifteen day sick leave and left for home. He reached 
Omaha, November 8, and breakfasted with Populist Senator 
William V. Allen, Democratic State Chairman James C. 
Dahlman, Gilbert M. Hitchcock, and other prominent Ne- 
braska Democrats. He kept out of the campaign of 1898, 
but after the election freely discussed the returns, contend- 
ing “that despite Republican gains the election was not a 
sweeping Republican victory.” The election, in his opinion, 
was not a trial of issues, as these had been forced into the 


36 Lincoln Evening News, September 21-23, 1898; Omaha World- 
Herald, September 23, 24, 1898. 

37 Lincoln Evening News, September 24, October 1, 8, 1898; 
Nebraska State Journal, October 6, 7, 10, 14, 1898: Omaha World- 
Herald, October 5, 1898. 
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background and would come to the front after peace was 
signed. The Colonel’s sick leave was extended fifteen days 
so that it was December 4 when he arrived back in Savannah 
where he was met by the regiment and escorted to camp. 
The next day he attended a dinner given by twenty-five 
prominent Savannahans honoring General Lee at which he 
made a talk warmly advocating Cuban independence and 
free government for the island. The day following he and 
his regiment participated in a corps review during which 
nearly 20,000 men passed in company line before General 
Lee.*® 

Rumors had been widespread for some time that Bryan 
was about to resign since he had failed to secure the dis- 
charge of the entire regiment. These rumors were substan- 
tiated on December 12, two days after the signing of a treaty 
of peace with Spain, when his telegram of resignation 
reached the War Department. It was accepted immedi- 
ately.*° A press dispatch from Washington made this cynical 
comment: 

Within five minutes after it had been received at the 
war department today the resignation of the late Colonel 
William Jennings Bryan, Third Nebraska, was accepted by 
the secretary of war. The press for the past week has been 
quoting to an uninterested country the fact that Mr. Bryan 
was very likely to resign, therefore the war department was 
somewhat prepared for the blow. It was a matter of con- 
siderable comment in Congress, however, that Mr. Bryan 
should leave his regiment on the eve of its departure for 
Cuba.*° 
Opinion varies regarding Bryan’s resignation. Many 

in the regiment were either disappointed or disgusted with 
him. Others excused his action because of his state of health. 
It is doubtful if there were many who believed his presence 
necessary. Probably all knew that he was eager to be free 
so that he could again lead his party.*’ Bryan had this to 
say regarding his resignation: 


88 Omaha World-Herald, October 28, November 9, 17, December 
6, 8, 1898. 

39 Ibid., December 13, 1898. 

40 Nebraska State Journal, December 13, 1898. 

41 Polsky, Schwarz, Scharman, interviews cited; Lunn and 
Underwood, letters cited. 
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My reason for leaving the army was that I saw that the 
sentiment in favor of imperialism was widespread and that 
many Democrats had been led to join in the cry for expansion 
as it was then termed. I believed imperialism to be dangerous 
to the country, and so believing, I resigned my position in the 
army to oppose it. It required more courage to resign than 
it did to enlist for I knew that the unfriendly papers would 
criticize me for leaving the army just as they had criticized 
me for entering it. They stated that, having no military ex- 
perience, I was not fit to take charge of a regiment and that 
it was unfair to the soldiers in my regiment to be under my 
command. When I resigned they stated that I had deserted 
my soldiers and that it was unfair to the soldiers for me to 
leave them while they were still in service.*? 

Vifquain was now elevated to the coloneley by Governor 
Holcomb, a post already filled by him except in name.** The 
regiment continued to improve and was highly commended 
when it participated in a corps review on December 17, 
honoring President McKinley who was visiting the camp.** 
The Third Nebraska sailed for Cuba December 30 and 31. 
It did garrison duty there until April 7 when it was returned 
to Augusta, Georgia, for mustering out. This took place 
May 11, 1899.*5 

Bryan, on his resignation, wasted no time going into 
political action. He visited his old associates in Washington, 
and shortly thereafter made a speech in New York City. 
Here he declared that the issues of 1900 would be “free- 
silver, anti-expansion, anti-imperialism and the rights of 
labor.” He said that a temporary army of occupation should 
be raised and the volunteers mustered out.** On his return 
to Lincoln, December 23, a formal reception was given him 
at the Oliver Theater. The place was jammed; Governor 
Holcomb and other prominent Nebraskans were present to 
pay homage. The former Colonel was in good form and 
spoke at some length. His opening remarks were: 


I had five months of peace in the army and resigned in 


‘2 Bryan and Bryan, op. cit., p. 120. 

#3 Scharman, interview cited. 

44 Reed, Vaughan, and Shakespeare, op. cit., I, 630; Omaha 
World-Herald, December 8, 17, 1898. 

45 Omaha World-Herald, December 31, 1898, January 4, 15, 
February 24, April 7, 20, May 1, 14, 15, 1899: House Document No. 4, 
56th Congress, Ist Session, 1899-1900, Part I, pp. 203, 204. 

‘6 Omaha World-Herald, December 17, 19, 1898. 
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order to take part in a fight. I am as much interested in the 
people of Cuba as ever, but unless I am mistaken in judgment 
we are called upon to meet more important problems in the 
United States just now than will confront our army in Cuba.4?7 

Henceforth the Commoner, no longer hampered by 
military restrictions, was on the march against the “demon” 
imperialism, determined to make it a political issue in the 
coming campaigns. 

Whatever the feelings of the Third Nebraska volunteers 
had been toward Bryan’s quitting their regiment, they 
apparently were not in a vindictive mood on their arrival 
in Omaha May 14. The Nebraska Independent made this 


comment: 


The imperialistic press has devoted columns to tell what 
the Third Nebraska was going to do to Bryan when they came 
home ... how they would fairly spit upon him and curse him. 
Well, the Third has come home and Bryan went down to 
Omaha to meet them. 

The Independent then quoted the State Journal with a 
great deal of satisfaction: 

Colonel Bryan and Adjutant Barry met the train and 
entered one of the coaches where they were warmly welcomed 
by the returning soldiers. They crowded about their former 
Colonel, cheering him and struggling for a chance to grasp 
his hand. Mr. Bryan appeared to know a number of the boys, 
calling them by name and referring to incidents of the days 
when they were soldiers together.‘ 

Bryan’s military venture gained him much publicity, 
but, unlike Theodore Roosevelt’s, was not turned to political 
advantage. His state-side duty could hardly be dramatized 
like T. R’s march up San Juan Hill. His resignation on the 
eve of the regiment’s departure for Cuba, even if excusable, 
was an unpopular act. The sooner his military excursion 
was forgotten the better as far as vote-getting was concerned. 
Bryan’s principal weapon was the silver tongue, not the 
sharpened sword. Nevertheless, history covers many fronts 
and this episode is one chapter in the colorful career of the 
Great Commoner that cannot rightfully be left out of the 


record. 


47 Ibid., December 24, 1898. 
48 Nebraska Independent, May 18, 1899. 
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LINES WEST!—THE STORY OF 
GEORGE W. HOLDREGE 


BY THOMAS M. DAVIS 


II 


[George W. Holdrege was 26 years old when he came 
back across the Missouri River to Nebraska in 1873. Charles 
E. Perkins had told him, “We’re going to show those people 
that the B. & M. means business.” 


Many of the familiar faces of 1869 were gone, for the 
Nebraska company had undergone a reorganization while 
Holdrege had been in Iowa; Perkins and John Murray 
Forbes, with the consent of the rest of the directors of the 
company, had taken over complete control of the manage- 
ment of the infant railroad. 


As Assistant Superintendent, Holdrege’s responsibilities 
lay in supervising new construction. Building the main 
line to Denver was his first major accomplishment. This 
line was completed on May 24, 1882, with Holdrege himself 
driving in the last spike at a point eleven miles east of 
Denver. By this time, he had been promoted to the position 
of General Superintendent of Lines West. 


The author’s story of the construction of this line, 
entitled, “Building the Burlington Through Nebraska —A 
Summary View,” is recorded in the December, 1949 issue 
of this publication. To avoid needless repetition, and for 
the sake of conciseness and brevity, these years in Holdrege’s 
life, namely 1873 to 1882, will be but briefly mentioned in 
this article. ] 
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into a single division and Lincoln replaced Plattsmouth 

as the headquarters of the company.’ 

Following the death of his wife, Emily Atkinson Hol- 
drege, in 1873, Holdrege was confronted with the problem 
of arranging for the care of his son. For the first few 
months the child lived with his maternal grandparents in 
Boston, but as Mrs. Atkinson’s health was failing Holdrege 
prevailed upon his mother and his unmarried sister, Laura, 
to take the boy to their home in New York.” In 1875 he 
bought a house in Lincoln and persuaded Laura to bring 
young Henry west and establish a home for him there.* 

In September, 1876, Holdrege was sent by Perkins to 
confer with Thomas L. Kimball of Omaha, leader of the 
Union Pacific forces in the state, regarding the establish- 
ment of a connection between the two roads at Kearney.‘ 
As these negotiations dragged on for several months, Hol- 
drege took up temporary residence in Omaha, once again 
sharing living quarters with his young engineer friend, 
T. E. Calvert.® 

Although Kimball refused all of Holdrege’s proposals, 
the two men formed a close personal friendship. Kimball 
even made repeated attempts to lure Holdrege away from 
the B, & M. to work for the Union Pacific. Once, after an 
exceptionally attractive offer, Holdrege patiently explained, 
“I started with this railroad when it was nothing but a plan 
on paper. I’m going to stay with it and someday, perhaps, 
I shall be president of it.”® 

In spite of the persistant refusals on the part of each 
of these men to the proposals advanced by the other, the 
close friendship remained. When the interests of their 
respective railroads clashed, however, each man exerted 
every influence in behalf of the company he represented. 


I: 1875 the B. & M. organized all of its Nebraska lines 


1G. W. Holdrege, The Making of the Burlington, 1921. 
2Interview with Mrs. E. A. Holyoke, May, 1941. 

3 Interview with Henry Holdrege, June, 1941. 

* Holdrege to C. F. Manderson, September 9, 1881. 

5 Interview with Mrs. T. E. Calvert, June, 1939. 

6 Interview with Miss Belle Kimball, June, 1941. 
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This led them into frequent conflict in the course of the 
next ten years. 

Because of the intensity of the competition between the 
two railroads—a competition in which each company used 
every device at its command to impede the progress of its 
rival—it came as a considerable surprise to everyone when, 
on February 10, 1878, Frances R. Kimball, Kimball’s daugh- 
ter, announced her engagement and approaching marriage to 
George Holdrege. “A merger of monopolies,” the Omaha 
Herald branded it.’ “A surprise to all their friends,” said 
the conservative Omaha Republican.® 

The wedding took place on April 23, 1878. The Republican 
described it in the following glowing terms: 


A large number of our citizens were honored last week 
with the following invitation: 
Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Kimball 
Request your Presence at the 
Marriage Reception of Their Daughter 
From Three until Five 
Friday afternoon, April 23, 
Park Wilde Avenue, Omaha 


Mr. Holdrege is known to our business public as the 
assistant superintendent of the B. & M. Railroad of Nebraska, 
in which capacity he has sustained business relations with 
our citizens, won high regard for his intelligence, his energy 
— his uniform courtesy. He is not only a “gentlemen” but 

“scholar”, having spent four years at Harvard University, 
nil not having by any means forsaken his scholarly pursuits. 
—In all respects Mr. Holdrege is a worthy member of a rail- 
road management which is distinguished by an unusual 
number of well educated gentlemen. 

To name Mrs. Holdrege as we must now speak of Fanny 
Kimball, is to praise her in the community and in others 
where her family has resided . . . . The ceremony took place 
at 2 o’clock, Reverend W. E. Copeland of Lincoln officiating 
and the bride and bridegroom being supported by sister Belle 
and brother Thomas. Only members of the immediate family, 
a few relatives and neighbors were present at the marriage. 

Some 250 reception invitations were issued and out of 
the greater part addressed to citizens of Omaha, but a few 
were answered with regrets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holdrege left at 8 o’clock last evening in 
the Director’s car of the railroad, for Lincoln. They begin 


7 Omaha Herald, February 11, 1878. 
8 Omaha Republican, February 11, 1878. 
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their married life in their own home at Lincoln, reserving the 
usual bridal tour for a later period in the season.® 

Twenty-four hours after his marriage, Holdrege was 
summoned to Denver by General Manager A. E, Touzalin 
to appear before a Colorado legislative committee relative 
to obtaining state aid for the B. & M. should it decide to 
build an extension to Denver.’” Leaving his bride behind 
with the promise that he would be back in a few days, 
Holdrege left to join the General Manager and Vice-Presi- 
dent Perkins in the West. On April 30, six days later, 
Frances Holdrege received the following letter: “Our work 
here is finished and I believe that we shall get what we 
want. Mr. Perkins is here and proposes some hunting in 
Phelps county. I think it best that I join the party. I miss 
you. Love, George.”'' Five days later he returned to 
Lincoln.” 

A month later, on May 4th, Holdrege wrote to his wife 
from St. Joseph, Missouri: “Mr. Perkins thinks we should go 
east and consult some of the crowd regarding our B. & M. 
activities. This will delay my return home for a few days 
but will write you daily of my plans.”’* Frances Holdrege 
was to receive many such messages in the course of the 
next twenty years for these were exciting times for the 
B.& M. As the daughter of a railroad man, she had learned 
to love the excitement but bemoaned the circumstances that 
left her at home while her husband gained triumph in the 
field of railroad construction. 

The decade of the 1880’s was the period of the B. & M.’s 
greatest expansion . It was during this same period that the 
first agitation against railroad rates and practices arose. 
Toward the end of the period the Burlington found itself 
involved in the issue of labor’s right to organize and the 
form that this organization should take. In brief, this was 
a time the company demanded the full attention of the 


® Ibid., April 24, 1878. 

1B & M., Annual Report, 1878. 
11 tothe in author’s collection. 
12 Ibid. 

13 Tbid. 
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® Ibid., April 24, 1878. 

10B. & M., Annual Report, 1878. 
11 Letter in author’s collection. 
12 Tbid. 

18 Ibid. 





This view of Holdrege, about 1884, is reproduced from The 
First Presbyterian Church of Holdrege, Nebraska, a commemo- 


rative history published in 1937, page 5. 
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railroad executive. 

At the beginning of the period, on January 1, 1880, 
Perkins assumed the presidency of both the C. B. & Q. and 
the B. & M.'* At the same time the purchase of the B. & M. 
by the C. B. & Q, and their subsequent consolidation, was 
announced.'® With the completion of this transaction, it 
was decided to move the headquarters of the Nebraska 
division to Omaha.'® It was further decided that, in view 
of the contemplated expansion in the West, the management 
of the western division should remain separate from the 
management of the eastern lines of the company. After 
considerable deliberation by the Board of Directors, it was 
decided to divide the management of the road into two 
divisions, each headed by a general manager. The dividing 
line between them was to be the Missouri River. The 
manager of the lines west of the river was to be titled 
“General Manager of Lines West,” the other would be known 
as “General Manager of Lines East.”?" 

For operating purposes, “Lines West” was immediately 
divided into four divisions. The first of these consisted of 
the lines from Omaha and Plattsmouth to Kearney and 
from Crete to Beatrice—237 miles. The second was known 
as the Nebraska Division and consisted of the lines from 
Nebraska City to Central City and from Nemaha to Nebraska 
City—178 miles. The third was the Atchison and Nebraska 
Division, consisting of 221 miles. The fourth was the Re- 
publican Valley Division, from Hastings to Indianola and 
from Red Cloud to the Big Blue River—256 miles.** All 
trains were to be dispatched from Lincoln. The Burlington 
shops remained at Plattsmouth.'® 

On March 23, 1879, just after his promotion to the posi- 
tion to General Superintendent, Holdrege wrote to his wife, 
enclosing the following clipping which gives a clear insight 
into the character of the man at this time. 


14Qmaha Republican, January 2, 1880. 
15B. & M., Annual Report, 1880. 

16 Holdrege, op. cit. 

17B. & M., Annual Report, 1881. 

18 Qmaha Herald, April 10, 1880. 

19B. & M., Annual Report, 1881. 
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With Mr. Touzalin as General Manager and Mr. Holdrege 
as Superintendent of the B. & M., a strong team will pull at 
the interests of that part of our Nebraska system of railroads, 
which is doing so much in the rebuilding of our state. Mr. 
Holdrege enjoys a wide personal popularity and is reported 
to be among the best of railway managers.?° 

“Please,” he wrote her, “do not think me vain in enclos- 
ing this clipping. You must not divulge this to your father 
or anyone else, It is bad enough to send such an item to 
you personally.” 

In 1880 George and Frances Holdrege’s first child, a 
son, was born. It was a great loss to them when the baby 
died a few months later. In 1882, their second child, Mary, 
was born, to be followed by Susan, in 1884, and Leeta, in 
1887." 

The one activity outside of their home to which the 
Holdreges were greatly devoted, was hunting. Both were 
excellent marksmen.** Every summer Mrs. Holdrege went 
on a two month’s camping trip with friends to Wyoming, 
but Holdrege was seldom able to join her. Only once did 
he raise any protests against her hunting activities. In 1885 
he wrote, “I do not know if the Indians there are dangerous 
or not, but I hope that in the future you will not journey 
so far from Fort Laramie without a military escort.””* 

By 1880, the management of the company had settled 
down to what one executive called, “our family,” the 
“family” consisting of those officials who had started out 
with the road in the early Seventies and had gradually been 
promoted to positions of greater authority as operations be- 
came more complex.** In a letter to his wife, Holdrege ex- 
plained, “I am afraid that our personal life henceforth will 
have to coincide with the demands placed upon me by the 
company.”*5 The intimates of the Holdrege family thus 
became increasingly those of other executives of the road— 
C. E. Perkins, A. E. Touzalin, T. J. Potter, T. E. Calvert, 


20 Holdrege Mss. 

21 Holyoke interview. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Holdrege to Mrs. Holdrege, July 18, 1885. 
24 Interview with G. H. Loomis, June, 1941. 
25 Holdrege to Mrs. Holdrege, August 9, 1883. 
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P. S. Eustis, J. R. Lowell, J. W. Deweese, T. M. Marquett 
and C. H. Morrill. 

All of these men had risen from the ranks to positions 
of authority. In the Seventies, Perkins had been a vice- 
president living in Burlington. In the Eighties he had be- 
come head of the company. Touzalin had started out as 
assistant land commissioner in 1870; but, during the decade, 
had risen to land commissioner, general manager, and, 
finally, first vice-president of the company. Potter had 
started as a member of the line crew, then, through various 
promotions in the East, had finally become general manager. 
Calvert had been just one of several apprentices to Doane 
in 1870, but by the end of the period was chief engineer of 
Lines West. Marquett had begun as the original attorney 
for the company, but by 1880, being well advanced in years, 
had turned over most of the Burlington business to J. W. 
Deweese, who became its official legal representative. 
Eustis had risen from the position of clerk in the passenger 
department to that of general passenger agent, and Lowell, 
who had been Touzalin’s assistant for a number of years, 
was, in 1880, the general freight agent. These were the men 
who formed the inner circle of B. & M. management and who 
were to guide its destinies for the next ten years.*® 

On December 24, 1882, a few months after his successful 
supervision of the building of the Denver extension, Hol- 
drege received the following letter from Potter: “I hand 
you herewith three letters with enclosures addressed by the 
president to yourself, Mr. Calvert and Mr. Campbell. Will 
you please forward those to the other two? To the ex- 
pressions of approval contained in the resolutions of the 
Board, and here in the president’s letter, and to the practical 
evidence of the Christmas present which is enclosed, I wish 
to add my own personal and official commendation. The 
extension to Denver will always remain a monument to 
those who had it immediately in charge.”?" 

Two months later Holdrege received the promotion 


26 Loomis interview. 
“7 Holdrege Mss. 
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which established him as the actual leader of “Lines West.” 
In February, 1883, Touzalin contracted pneumonia, Al- 
though he recovered, he never regained the strength to 
resume his duties with the company. This man, whom 
Perkins had favored as his eventual successor, was forced 
to retire for reasons of health. A few months later, he 
died.** 

Touzalin’s retirement created a problem in Burlington 
headquarters as to his successor. Temporarily, Potter was 
raised to the dual position of vice-president and general 
manager, with offices in Chicago. To fill Potter’s vacancy 
in Omaha, the post of assistant general manager was created 
for Holdrege. To replace Holdrege as general superintend- 
ent, the Board chose Calvert, who still retained his title of 
chief engineer.*® 

After Touzalin’s death, these appointments remained 
permanent. No official rearrangement of titles was made 
however, for two years, when, at a meeting of the Board, 
Potter was named vice-president, Holdrege became general 
manager of Lines West and Calvert became chief engineer 
of the whole system. In commenting upon the Board’s ac- 
tion, the Omaha Bee said: 

The promotion of Mr. Holdrege, to the position of General 

Manager of the B. & M. in Nebraska, west of the Missouri 

River, is a deserved recognition of his ability as a practical 

railroad man. The B & M, which he has virtually managed 

for several years, is one of the most important railway systems 


of the west, and its efficiency is largely due to the supervision 
of Mr. Holdrege.®® 


The Chicago Tribune, the same day, commented: 


The appointments do not signify any radical change in 
the management of the Burlington. Vice-president Potter 
simply relinquishes the title of General Manager and Holdrege 
simply assumes the title which he has actually carried for 
three years. The action does give both men more freedom 
in handling their affairs.?! 


Among the problems confronting Holdrege as general 


28 Holdrege, op. cit. 

29 Omaha Bee, July 7, 1883. 

30 Ibid., April 10, 1885. 

81 Chicago Tribune, April 10, 1885. 
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manager were the political forces in Nebraska who desired 
to curb railroad rate charges, and the competition with the 
Union Pacific over further expansion in the northwest 
section of the state. While protecting himself from the 
attacks of the first by organizing a powerful and efficient 
political force of his own, Holdrege was able to devote his 
main efforts to expanding.*” 

In 1883, Holdrege wrote Perkins, “We can shorten our 
Denver line by 28 miles if we build a line from Kenesaw 
through Kearney and Phelps counties, to make a connection 
with the Republican Valley line at Oxford (a new town 
eight miles east of Arapahoe).” Perkins asked if the country 
wasn’t very poor in that region. “We have built through 
a lot worse,” Holdrege assured him. “Do we need it?” 
Perkins inquired. “We do,” replied Holdrege, “for aside 
from shortening the line to Denver, the proposed line would 
straighten out the road bed and it would be through a region 
where we would not have to worry about floods wiping out 
the track.” “Then go ahead and build it,” Perkins replied, 
and work was begun on the Kenesaw cut-off at once.*® 

On November 15, the Omaha Bee recorded the progress 
of this line: 


Nearly every day Nebraska opens up a new railroad. The 
most recent internal improvement of this kind is the com- 
pletion of the B & M branch from Kenesaw to Minden (one 
of the two important towns through which this line is to 
pass). It is finished and the first train passed over yesterday. 
It was a mixed train and went from Hastings to Minden, 
and return, each way. The stations on the line are Hastings, 
Juniata, Kenesaw, Hartwell [sic] and Minden. Hartwell is a 
new town. The line is known as the B & M cutoff. Work is 
pushing ahead from Minden toward the Republican Valley. 


West of Minden, in the sparsely settled region of Phelps 
County, Burlington officials planned a town which would 
serve as a division headquarters for a proposed line parallel- 
ing the Republican Valley line. As a tribute to the man 
who had planned and built the cut-off, the new town was 
named Holdrege.** 

82 Loomis interview. 

83 Holdrege Mss. 


34 Interview with W. W. Turner, Secretary of Lincoln Land 
Co., February 10, 1941. 
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As the railroad situation stood at the end of 1883, the 
B. & M. found itself with complete coverage in the South 
Platte region of Nebraska with a network of rails extending 
from east to west through the southern tier of counties and 
proposed branches in the tier north of them which, when 
completed, would form another route through the state.*° 
If the company were to undertake any further expansion, 
it would have to be in the country lying north of the Platte 
River which the Union Pacific regarded as its private do- 
main. Fearful lest they might be caught off-guard as they 
had been in 1882 when the B. & M. suddenly decided to 
build on to Denver, the officers of the Union Pacific prepared 
to take steps to forestall any extensions that the B. & M. 
might be planning. Some of these steps did not escape the 
notice of the press, and the Omaha Bee pointed out: 

The railroad campaign in Nebraska has already opened. 
Surveying parties are abroad in the land. The Union Pacific 
Company is determined to cover the central tier of counties 
with two extensive branches—The Omaha, Niobrara and Black 
Hills and the Grand Island and St. Paul Branch. The former 
will be pushed directly northwest from Albion, through Cedar 
Valley, with the Black Hills as the objective point. The latter 
will run nearly parallel with the main line through the Middle 
Loup Valley with the evident intention of heading off the 
B & M, and prevent that company from getting a foothold 
in the north. The vigilant manager of the latter is not likely 
to be checkmated or driven from the field by a display of 
superior force.*® 

Holdrege’s plans remained indefinite after the com- 
pletion of the Kenesaw cut-off. This was because Perkins 
and the other directors were more interested in determining 
the ultimate terminus of their road than in building branch 
lines in Nebraska. Their chief concern was whether Denver 
would remain the westernmost point.*’ Their deliberations 
created a great flurry of excitement in the press. One writer 
speculated: 

It is reported that the Burlington road has leased, or is 


about to lease, the Denver and Rio Grande Road. If this 
proves to be a fact it will be a serious blow to Gould who has 


35B. & M., Annual Report, 1883. 
86 Omaha Bee, September 6, 1884. 
37 Ibid., September 20, 1884. 
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been making strenuous efforts for some time past to deprive 
the Burlington and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe roads 
of direct outlets to the Pacific Coast. This virtual consolidation 
of the Burlington, the Atchison and the Denver and Rio 
Grande roads would form a combination that would control 
all of the Rocky Mountain business.®* 


The Chicago Tribune speculated: 


It would not be at all surprising if, after all, the C. B. & Q. 
and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe were to consolidate, 
as both roads are owned by about the same people. By this 
means the companies, so powerful as to throw Jay Gould’s 
combination into the shade, would not only be able to control 
about all of the Rocky Mountain business, but they would 
have a better and more direct line to the Pacific than any of 
Gould’s lines.?® 

The temptation was great to build on to the Pacific 
coast. For three years after the completion of the Denver 
line, allowances were made in the Burlington budget for 
surveying parties to find a route through Utah. In every 
instance the verdict was the same: it could be done but the 
cost would be almost prohibitive.*° By the summer of 1884 
the lure of the coastal connection became overwhelming. 
It was at this precise moment that Perkins and Holdrege 
conceived the idea of establishing a connection with the 
Pacific Northwest instead of with California.*’ This pro- 
posal had several advantages. For one, the engineering 
difficulties were not so great. For another, it would neces- 
sitate the building of a line into the northwestern region 
of Nebraska and thus open up a region heretofore lacking 
rail connections with the east or west. 

Offsetting these advantages were the handicaps of 
crossing the Platte River and heading into Union Pacific 
territory. The old feud with that road would be reopened, 
and every advantage would lie with the Union Pacific whose 
main line already touched the southern end of this region, 
making the matter of supply a simple one.*? 

Once the decision to go ahead had been reached it was 
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essential to maintain the utmost secrecy. Not even the 
engineers leading the survey parties in the field were told 
of the final terminus of the line.** 

The problem of establishing a satisfactory base of oper- 
ations also had to be met. Central City was too far north 
and east. Grand Island would have been ideal, but the 
B. & M. had no connections to it.4* Eventually it was decided 
that an extension would be made from Aurora to Grand 
Island on the old Nebraska Railway line, but that no hint 
of the main purpose of the extension should creep out.*® 
To minimize the importance of the project, it was decided 
that the B. & M. should carry on further construction in the 
South Platte territory at the same time. This included a 
route running from Odell, Nebraska, south into Kansas.*® 

On February 6, 1884, a contract was let for the extension 
to Grand Island, causing one editor to comment: “The 
B & M does business sudden and solid.”** Another said: 
“The B. & M. are destined to cut the Union Pacific at every 
important turn in the state.”** 

Burlington locating parties immediately took to the 
field. These scouting parties were far in advance of the 
construction crews and planned the route that a new road 
would follow. A contemporary account gives a vivid de- 
scription of planning the route for the Grand Island ex- 
tension: 

The personnel of a railroad locating party consists of a 
chief of the party, transitman, head chainman, back flagman, 
stake marker, stake driver, levelman, rodman, topographer, 
and his assistant, draftsman, cook, two line teamsters and a 
supply teamster. When there is much timber to cut, more or 
less axmen can be employed to advantage and in rough 
country, inaccessible for wagons, a pack train is essential, 
consisting of three packers and about twenty pack animals, 
governed according to nature of the work involved. Where 
the meat diet depends on game, a hunter had best be em- 


ployed. We must add a dog also, for a camp without one was, 
to us, the same as a home without children. 
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Our first work was to locate a line from Aurora to Grand 
Island. Our living in camp was not a hardship even in winter. 
The tents were of heavy canvas covered by a fly used as an 
awning in summer. The tents were well staked to the ground 
and a ditch made around the sides and end to drain water 
away. Earth was heaped around the base of the tents to keep 
out wind and a small sheet iron stove gave all the warmth and 
hot water desired. A board divided the space inside so that 
half of it was used for sleeping quarters. On the frozen 
ground we piled in a foot or more of straw covering it with 
a wagon sheet upon which our blankets were placed. 

It was arranged that each of the boys would take his 
turn of the week, making a fire in the stove fifteen minutes 
before rising time, so that the tent would be warm and the 
water hot for the rest of us. Good wood and kindling was 
acquired the evening before.*® 


By May 1, 1884, the B. & M. had completed its extension 
to Grand Island and Holdrege had ten surveying parties in 
the field north and west of that city.°° He started work 
immediately on yards in Grand Island to be capable of 
holding all the supplies which construction of the new line 
would demand.*! Further south, near the town of Holdrege, 
he had three more locating parties in the field, for he had 
been authorized to build an extension due west from that 
point. Three more surveying groups were operating south 
of the Republican Valley, in Kansas, laying out a route to 
Colorado Springs in the event that the directors might yet 
decide on a southern coastal route.*” 

Holdrege called upon Edward Gillette, renowned west- 
ern railroad surveyor, to lay out his northern line and 
asked that he complete his work in one trip so that no more 
parties would have to be sent out later. Gillette did not 
finish his job until July, 1885.5* By that time, however, he 
had marked the route as far as the South Dakota line. 
Gillette later recorded some of his adventures on this project: 

In January of 1885 we started the line from Broken Bow 
to the northwest. The weather was extremely cold and 
blizzards were frequent. Corn was ten cents per bushel and 


by far the cheapest fuel. The weather was not allowed to 
interfere with our work and we were on the line every day. 


49 Edward Gillette, Trail of the Iron Horse (Boston, 1910), p. 48. 
50 B. & M., Annual Report, 1884. 

51 Loomis interview. 

52 General Manager’s Report to Perkins, 1884 (Holdrege Mss.). 
53 Ibid., 1885. 
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In order to obtain the best line the country afforded with 
reasonable work, much surveying was necessary, and fre- 
quently, after the line was supposed to be the best, and the 
final location made, it was discovered that important changes 
could be made and the line had to be relocated. 

On following up the Middle Fork of the Loup we came to 
Stem’s Ranch. The cowboys were amazed to see a railroad 
party in that country and could not believe that a railroad 
would penetrate that wild region. We received valuable infor- 
mation from these cowboys about the country to the West. 

Two members of our party disappeared around Dock Lake 
near Whitman.—we inaugurated a search for them— three 
days later one of the hunting party found Jack in some 
rushes in a demented condition, still holding on to his rifle. 
He was too far gone to give an account of his wanderings, 
but in a few days explained how he became lost. The next 
spring the bones of the horses of the other man were dis- 
covered. Wolves, of which there were many, had consumed 
their remains. 

As Spring advanced the mosquitoes and horse flies were 
so bad that all the game left the country. Our horses suffered 
terribly. I was riding a white horse which at times almost 
looked black. On clapping my hand to his nose, fourteen 
horse flies were killed. We had been all winter and a good 
part of the spring getting through the sandhills and we had 
met no one outside of our party except Indians. Water was 
scarce and deep wells were required in many places. We gen- 
erally paid something for water, especially for the horses.54 


By the end of the summer of 1885, Holdrege was well 
on his way toward having all three parallel lines running 
through the South Platte territory from the Missouri River 
to the Rocky Mountains. In the south he had completed 
the line from Republican City, Nebraska, to Oberlin, Kansas, 
a distance of seventy-eight miles.**° From Holdrege he had 
built to Elwood, opening up a new county west of Phelps.** 
Meanwhile, he was transporting huge quantities of material 
to Grand Island. By October 1, he was prepared to begin 
an invasion of Union Pacific territory." 

On October 17, late in the afternoon, he sent an agent 
of the B. & M. to file articles of incorporation for two new 
lines in Nebraska. The first line he called the Omaha and 
North Platte Railroad, and, according to the articles, it was 
to commence at Omaha and run in a southwesterly direction 
through Douglas, Sarpy, and Saunders counties to Ashland. 


54 Gillette, op. cit., p. 47. 
56 Nebraska State Journal, September 9, 1885. 


57 Hickox, op. cit. 
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This was the long dreamed of Ashland cut-off which finally 
had been made possible by the laying of tracks to the Omaha 
stockyards the previous year. From Ashland, however, the 
road was scheduled to turn northwest and run through part 
of Saunders, Dodge, Butler, and Colfax counties, paralleling 
the Union Pacific. Thence the road was to run westward 
through the central tier of counties already served by the 
Union Pacific, to a point in Custer County, connecting there 
with the other new road, to be called the Grand Island and 
Wyoming Central. This other line was to be a continuation 
of the North Platte line. Nominally the road would begin 
at Grand Island and run through parts of Hall, Buffalo, 
Sherman, Custer, Blaine, and Logan counties, thence north- 
west to the Wyoming and Nebraska line. Branches were 
to be built from this line.** 

News of this incorporation hit like a bombshell on the 
state. One editor declared: “From conversations with 
gentlemen who seem to know, the new incorporations seem 
to be an inception to invade all territory heretofore ex- 
clusively controlled by the Union Pacific and its branches.”*” 

The day after these articles were filed a reporter called 
upon Holdrege to discuss the effect of the Burlington pro- 
posal. 

“Is the northern line an assured fact?” Holdrege was 
asked. 

“The matter stands precisely in this way,” he replied, 
“We have secured our articles of incorporation, and we 
propose to submit the scheme to the Board of Directors in 
Boston, who have not yet approved it. If we get their con- 
sent, the road will certainly be an assured fact.” 

“What will be the route of the new road?” 

“Surveying has already commenced in Colfax County 
north of the Platte, and we shall commence work on other 
parts of the line as soon as possible. The survey will in all 
probability be completed so that the active work of construc- 
tion can start next spring, providing the directors decide to 
build the road. No, sir, we propose to build the road inde- 


58 Nebraska State Journal, October 18, 1885. 
*9 Omaha Bee, October 18, 1885. 
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pendent of any local aid. It will be constructed with our 


own money.”®° 
Holdrege’s announcement, as he had hoped, caught the 


Union Pacific completely unprepared. What he publicly 
proposed was not only to invade northwestern Nebraska 
but to run a line along the North Platte River directly 
paralleling the Union Pacific. The wording of the articles 
of incorporation stated that this road would extend through 
exactly the same towns that the Union Pacific did. Thus, 
there would be two roads, running side by side, not farther 
than two miles apart, across the whole state of Nebraska. 

Holdrege’s announcement came just two weeks before 
the annual meeting of the Burlington directors in Chicago. 
They enthusiastically endorsed his plans, and work pro- 
ceeded through the winter in preparation for the big drive 
in the following spring.*' In January, one observer from 


Grand Island pointed out: 


The picket men for the several railroads pushing into 
the northwestern country are skirmishing at a lively rate 
already, and there is every evidence that the battlefield will 
be contested with a full force of recruits as soon as spring 
fairly opens. A little act transpired the other night which 
will give our readers an idea of the eagerness with which 
the Union Pacific and the B. & M. are preparing for the fray, 
and the watchfulness with which they contemplate the other’s 
movements. It seems that the Union Pacific had their grade 
established and stakes set west of Howard City where the 
B. & M. was to cross their extension. Saturday the resident 
engineer [of the Burlington] quietly engaged all the available 
men and teams and during the night effected a crossing over 
the Union Pacific grade, laid 400 feet of iron ties, the distance 
required by law, and now holds sway. Thus gaining possession, 
they require the Union Pacific folks to establish a new grade, 
at least one foot lower than the present one, and inconvenience 
that cormpany in more ways than one. The ties and heavy 
iron were hauled a distance of 25 to 30 miles by team, as the 
B. & M. have no road yet laid west of here, and over the 
success of their midnight labors, the engineers are accord- 
ingly feeling good.®? 


On February 3, 1886, further progress was reported on 
the northwest extension: 
Dirt has begun to fly on the extension of the Union Pacific 
60 Ibid., October 19, 1885. 


61B. & M., Annual Report, 1885. 
62 Omaha Bee, January 19, 1886. 
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west from Howard City, the line crossing the B. & M. nine 
miles west of Howard City and continuing from there straight 
west up the south Loup to the mouth of Elk Creek where 
the survey is being run northwest in the direction of Broken 
Bow. In order to retard the progress of the Union Pacific 
as much as possible the B. & M. have put down a mile of 
track directly across the Union Pacific survey.® 


A week later the same correspondent recorded: 


A train consisting of 34 ca:loads of rails and ties arrived 
from the east yesterday over the B. & M., to be used in the 
construction of the Grand Island and Wyoming Central. 
Teams were upon the ground immediately to convey the same 
northwestward about 35 miles where the several gangs are 
at work. The company already has built considerable addi- 
tional side track for the accommodation of the necessary ma- 
terial upon its arrival and things begin to look lively in that 
part of the city.®4 
With the coming of spring in 1886, work continued at 

a faster pace on the B. & M. extension. During the legis- 
lative session of the preceding winter, Holdrege had maneu- 
vered through the legislature a bill providing that if 400 
feet of track were laid anywhere, it could not be torn up 
but must be recognized as a part of the company’s extension. 
By this device he was able to annoy the Union Pacific, and 
consequently delay them for some time. 

The two roads used different tactics in trying to out- 
build one another in this region. The Union Pacific would 
grade its line for many miles in advance of its track-laying 
crews. Hence, it might have a hundred miles graded and 
only twenty of track laid. The Burlington would let these 
graders go unmolested for many miles, then suddenly, 
under cover of night, lay four hundred feet of track across 
the Union Pacific grade at several strategic places, thus 
destroying all that the graders had accomplished. In dis- 
couragement the Union Pacific graders would have to begin 
again at the place where the track layers were then located. 
Consequently, their progress was slow. 

Holdrege, on the other hand, used all of his force for 
grading a few miles, following this by using it as a track 
laying unit. This also was very slow, but it caused less 


63 Tbid., February 3, 1886. 
64 Ibid., February 10, 1886. 
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interruption from the opposing forces than did the Union 
Pacific’s method.*° 

By the end of the year, the B. & M. had laid 100 miles 
of track on its new extension. One of the members of the 
Burlington line crews recounts: 


It seemed that towns sprang up as fast as they were 
laid out just ahead of the track laying crews. Some went 
up, it seemed, overnight. Of course, they were mostly wooden 
shacks. One Saturday night in Whitman a stag party was 
pulled off in a saloon. The saloons were the first to shack 
up, it seemed, in a new town, a sort of necessity for the class 
of help used at that time. The cowboys were in on this party 
as well. There being no women, the men who were to be 
women at this party had on straw hats and linen dusters pro- 
cured from a sort of general store run by the Wheelander 
brothers. I don’t believe that at this time this particular out- 
fit had 25 dollars for the government license to sell liquor, 
so when a stranger was caught peeping through the window 
he was promptly hauled in and when he would not say what 
he was there for the boys shot holes in the floor to make him 
dance and then made him spend his money treating the 
crowd. After that was done they baptized him with beer 
down his neck and rode him out of town. Doc Middleton, 
the bartender at that party, was later one of the Jesse James 
gang.®6 

The year of 1886 was the one of greatest construction 
that Holdrege had yet undertaken. Three hundred seventy 
miles of rails were laid. In addition to the hundred miles 
on the Grand Island extension he had supervised the con- 
struction of 250 additional miles. On the line from Holdrege 
west, he had advanced as far as Curtis. Actually, his lines 
that year were built on nine different fronts, so that he was 
engaging nine different crews at one time.** 

Still he pushed on northward and westward. By the 
end of 1886, a western reporter announced: 

General Manager Holdrege has shown his usual sagacity 
in tapping this region and in running his line through to the 
coal fields of Wyoming. With the present rate of extension, 


the enterprising B & M will soon bring the vast coal fields 
of the Fillerman region to the very door of B & M settlers.** 


A hundred miles had been built in 1886. A hundred 


65 Loomis interview. 

66 Dietrich to T. E. Calvert, October 9, 1910. 
67 B. & M., Annual Report, 1886. 

88 Nebraska State Journal, September 6, 1886 
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more miles were built in 1887, taking this road to the new 
town of Hyannis. Hyannis had been named by T. E. Calvert. 
He wrote to a friend: 
When I was a small boy, our family used to spend the 
summer on the Cape at Hyannis. There was never a hotter 
place than that. One day I heard my father say that Hell 
was never any hotter than Hyannis. From that time on, 
there had always remained with me an identity between these 
two places. While working on the grade around the new 
townsite in the sand hills, I heard one of the men say, that 
it was the hottest that he had ever been and that Hell couldn’t 
be any hotter. Immediately the idea occurred to me, Why 
not call this new town Hyannis, which was, you see, synony- 
mous with Hell.®® 
On the line covering the central tier of counties in the 
South Platte region Holdrege drove his crews to complete 
the construction to the Colorado state line, a distance of 
eighty-nine miles. In the same year he finished his line 
from Omaha to Schuyler in the east, giving him another 
outlet on the Union Pacific. To connect with his Holdrege 
extension, which now reached into Colorado, he constructed 
a line from its previous terminus to the Wyoming state line, 
a distance of 144 miles. At the same time he built an exten- 
sion north from Central City to Burwell, a distance of fifty- 
four miles, and started another line from Republican City 
to Oberlin.*° 

In the single year of 1887, Holdrege personally super- 
vised the construction of 700 miles of railroad, making Lines 
West the largest in mileage of any railroad in the state of 
Nebraska. Just as he was planning to continue at this rapid 
pace throughout the following year, an event occurred which 
caused him to temporarily cancel all plans for further con- 
struction—the great Burlington strike of 1888.7! 


{To be concluded. | 


6° Calvert to Manderson, 1898. 
70B. & M., Annual Report, 1886. 
“1B. & M., Annual Report, 1887. 








THE WILLIAM H. JACKSON 
MEMORIAL WING AT SCOTTS BLUFF 


NATIONAL MONUMENT' 
BY HARRY B. ROBINSON 


29 foot, brick addition to the Scotts Bluff National 

Monument museum. It is a memorial to the late 
William H. Jackson, who, with camera and paintings, did 
so much to preserve the Old West. Construction was made 
possible through funds provided by the late Julius F. Stone 
of Columbus, Ohio, who was President of the Seagrave 
Corporation, a manufacturing concern, and for years also 
president of the Board of Trustees of Ohio State University. 

Dr. Howard R. Driggs, president of the American 
Pioneer Trails Association, related the story behind the 
memorial in an address delivered during the cornerstone 
laying ceremony, August 2, 1948. A copy of this address, 
together with photographs of Mr. Jackson, Mr. Stone, and 
Dr. Driggs, and copies of other speeches made on the occasion 
were deposited within the walls of the building at that 
time. Following is the text of Dr. Driggs’ address:* 


Ts Jackson Memorial Wing is a one story, 22 foot by 


Briefly, the story of this splendid tribute by a great 
American, Julius F. Stone, to another great American, 
William H. Jackson, is as follows: 

Sometime in the early twenties Mr. Stone, then living 
in Columbus, Ohio, was brought in contact with the chal- 
lenging work of Ezra Meeker. At that time Mr. Meeker was 
rounding out a score of years he had devoted to reclaiming 
the Old Oregon Trail. Mr. Stone, always appreciative of 
the pioneers who laid the foundation of our country, desiring 
to encourage the efforts of this veteran, volunteered a gift 
of $1000 to help promote the cause. 

After Mr. Meeker had passed away, lamenting with his 
dying breath that his work was not completed, Howard R. 


1 Much of the data for this article was secured by permission 
of the National Park Service from files at their Region Two Office, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

* Permission to publish this address was granted by Dr. Driggs 
in a note added to the author’s request of February 8, 1950. 
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Driggs was called to the presidency of the Oregon Trail 
Memorial . Association. 

On a visit to Ohio in connection with Teacher Institute 
work, Mr. Driggs telephoned Mr. Stone to express apprecia- 
tion for this gift. Immediately Mr. Stone urged the President 
of the organization to come to his home in Ohio. While the 
two were together, Mr. Stone manifested his eager interest 
in the plan of the association for teaching the true story of 
America through activities to our youth. His feeling was 
that the safety of our country lies in keeping alive the spirit 
of its pioneers. 

Prior to the conference, at the suggestion of leaders of 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, President Herbert 
Hoover had made proclamation of the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial. The year 1930 had thus been set aside as a time to 
pay tribute to the founders of our great West. Mr. Stone, 
delighted with this opportunity for great historical achieve- 
ment, promptly proffered a gift of $5000 to help in its pro- 
motion. Further he said, “So long as I live the association 
may count on me for a sustaining gift of $1000 each year.” 

This generous expression brought from the President of 
the association the remark, “Mr. Stone, I did not come here 
to ask you for money.” 

In his characteristic way the fine American replied, “If 
you had I don’t think you would have got it.” 

He liked his own independent way of doing things for 
great causes. He sought no publicity. It was just a gi 
out of his heart, like many another he had bestowed on 
worthy movements. 

Mr. Jackson, a great pioneer artist, on one or two 
occasions had the privilege of meeting Mr. Stone.? They 
were kindred spirits. Both of sterling character, honesty 
was with them intrinsic. Both were easy to meet; both 
loved sincere people; both were solidly American. Their 
friendship ripened through the years. Mr. Stone took in- 
creasing interest in the creative artistry of William H. Jackson. 

When Mr. Jackson in his hundredth year passed away 
on June 30, 1942, one of the first to send in an expression 
of regret and deep admiration of this pioneer artist was Julius 
F. Stone. At the close of his letter he said in effect: 


I want the privilege of doing something significant 
to honor the memory of that great American. Take $5000 
if you can use it: take $10,000 if you feel you need it. 
Let us build a memorial to him worthy of his great and 
useful life. 


Of course, the officers of the National Council of the 
American Pioneer Trails Association, deeply gratified with 
this splendid generosity, immediately responded with a heart- 
felt expression of thanks. There was earnest discussion as 
to the type of memorial that best would keep Mr. Jackson 


* Mr. Stone had never met Mr. Jackson prior to 1929, when the 
latter became employed as Research Secretary of the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association, a position which he held with that organiza- 
tion and its successor, the American Pioneer Trails Association. 
until his death. (Howard R. Driggs to the author, February 8, 1950.) 
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in living memory. Finally, at the suggestion of Horace M. 
Albright, a close friend of Mr. Jackson, they decided to accept 
the $10,000 gift, and with it to build not a mere monument 
of stone and bronze, but one that would be more informative 
and inspirational—one to be continually enjoyed by Americans 
young and old. A further suggestion was that the American 
Pioneer Trails Association try to effect a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the National Park Service to the end of creating 
a William H. Jackson Memorial Wing of the Scotts Bluff 
National Museum. In this wing would be placed those things 
which were closest to the life and work of William H. Jackson. 

This plan, officially adopted, is now coming to splendid 
realization. Because of the late war it was held back for 
several years. Then the way was cleared for action. Last 
year we had the Ground Breaking Ceremony at this spot, 
Scotts Bluff, where in 1866 Mr. Jackson, as a young pioneer 
oxteamster, had encamped.* He treasured this picturesque 
place. 
Today with grateful hearts we are to lay a cornerstone 
of a stately memorial to this outstanding pioneer artist. I 
am sure that the spirits of William H. Jackson and Julius F. 
Stone are with us at this time. The spirit of Edwin Deming, 
another great American artist, whose ashes, at his request, 
were scattered over this sacred spot, is likewise present on 
this significant occasion. All the pioneers of our great West, 
indeed, will add their benediction to what we are doing here 
to help keep in living memory the builders of America. 

Every one who has participated in forwarding this 
patriotic work must feel a deep sense of gratitude today. 
We would express our thanks here to all who have in any 
way contributed of time, means or encouragement. 

Two fine Americans, Gustavus A. Pfeiffer and Ferdinand 
W. Lafrentz, who have generously given at various times, 
funds to help in this patriotic enterprise are deserving of 
special mention. Our appreciation goes also to Mahonri M. 
Young for the artistic plaque he has created in the memory 
of Mr. Jackson. Those citizens of Scottsbluff and North 
Platte Valley, and other places, who increased the fund in 
order to meet the rising cost, will take pride with us in their 
generous gift to make this Memorial Wing possible.5 Horace 


* This ceremony was on July 1, 1947, at which time Dr. Driggs 
turned the first spadeful of earth at the site of the Jackson Memorial 
Wing. On August 15, 1943, while plans for the Jackson Memorial 
Wing were in their formative stages, officials of the American 
Pioneer Trails Association held the first dedication ceremony hon- 
oring William H. Jackson at Scotts Bluff National Monument. 
(Nebraska History, XXIV [April-June, 1943], 83, 114, 115.) 

5 Approximately $2,000 of Mr. Stone’s original contribution 
was expended for the Jackson memorial plaque, and for the tem- 
porary exhibition of Jackson memorabilia at the Old Courthouse, 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, St. Louis. This amount 
was replaced by contributions from the people of the North Platte 
Valley, under the leadership of Harry J. Wisner and Thomas L. 
Green, of Scottsbluff, President and Chairman of the Executive 
Committée, respectively, the Nebraska Council, American Pioneer 
Trails Association. (National Park Service files; Howard R. Driggs 
to the author, February 3, 1950.) 
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M. Albright, as chairman of the Jackson Memorial Committee, 
and ail the officers and members of our association who have 
carried forward this labor of love through the years have our 
heartfelt thanks. It is a great achievement by loyal Americans 
for our America. 


When Julius Stone wrote to Howard Driggs at the time 


of Mr. Jackson’s death, he enclosed a poem which he had 
composed as a tribute to the memory of the pioneer artist. 
Dr. Driggs read this poem during the course of an address 
given at Arlington Cemetery on the hundredth birthday 
of the deceased, April 4, 1943. The poem follows: 


The last great star has vanished from the old heroic West 
And everything seems lonesome like and gray, 

Though something keeps repeating softly, “All is for the best,” 
Its meaning still seems strange and far away. 


We see him in his early years when life was all aglow, 
The wilderness his home, the earth his bed, 

In the tireless activity that only he could know, 

Now the silence tries to whisper, “He is dead.” 


We say it light and flippantly, “There comes a time to part,” 

And forget it mid our petty little schemes, 

Until death, all swift and sudden, tears a handful from the 
heart, 

And our lives seem more unreal than our dreams. 


But we still feel his presence in the things he used to love, 
The hills, the plains, the open fields, the sky, 

Shall voice in one sweet chorus, softly as a cooing dove, 

So much of him as was not born to die. 


Mr. Stone mentioned a memorial to Jackson for the 


first time on December 12, 1942, when he wrote as follows 
to Driggs: 





If the plan for a monument to our dear friend, Mr. 
Jackson, at Scott’s Bluff, is not too elaborate—in other words, 
if the monument is not too extravagant—I would dearly like 
to have the privilege of providing the means for it. As I 
think you know, my means are definitely limited to an 
annuity—therefore I must necessarily measure my expendi- 
tures accordingly. So won’t you please tell me what you have 
in mind, whereupon I can immediately determine whether it 
is possible or not. My long and somewhat varied experience 
throughout the West has to a certain extent engendered the 
feeling that I am a small part of what it was—and hence, 
this request.® 


Then in a subsequent letter, rather than the one of June 





® Howard R. Driggs to the author, February 8, 1950. 
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30 as mentioned in Dr. Driggs’ address, Mr. Stone wrote 
in effect: “Use $5,000 - $10,000 if you need it.” 

When construction plans were completed and approved 
by the National Park Service, the sum of $10,000 was trans- 
ferred to that agency. The building was designed by the 
late Halsey M. Davidson, Architect, Region Two Office, 
National Park Service, Omaha, Nebraska. The construction 
contract was awarded the Fullen Construction Company, 
Scottsbluff. Construction of the wing began June 29, 1948, 
and, with the exception of certain minor details of the 
interior, was completed the following January. It received 
a final dedication on August 8, 1949. 

On that date there were a number of activities on the 
general program. Among these were the following: 


10:30 a.m. Dedication of Chimney Rock roadside marker, 
by Katahdin Chapter, DAR, assisted by APTA. 
Address by Dr. James C. Olson, Superintendent, 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 


1:30 p.m. Dedication of Oregon Trail marker at Oregon 
Trail Park, Gering, Nebraska; W. E. Snell, Oregon 
Trail Days Chairman, presiding; Remarks by Dr. 
Howard R. Driggs and Merrill J. Mattes, His- 
torian, National Park Service. 


2:30 p.m. Dedication of the William H. Jackson Memorial 
Museum Room; H. J. Wisner, President, Nebraska 
Council, APTA, presiding. Addresses by Will- 
iam L. McPherron, President, Missouri Council, 
APTA; Lawrence C. Merriam, Regional Di- 
rector, National Park Service, Omaha, Nebraska; 
James S. Pittenger, Administrative Assistant to 
Nebraska’s Governor Val Peterson; and Clarence 
S. Jackson, son of William H. Jackson. Messages 
and greetings by T. L. Green. 


6:30 p.m. Banquet in ballroom of the Lincoln Hotel at 
Scottsbluff; toastmaster, A. Eugene Haylett, Sec- 
retary, Scottsbluff Chamber of Commerce. Ad- 
dresses by V. R. Blackledge, Mayor, Scottsbluff; 
Dr. James C. Olson, Superintendent, Nebraska 
State Historical Society; Newton B. Drury, Di- 
rector of the National Park Service; and Dr. 
Howard R. Driggs, President, American Pioneer 
Trails Association. 


Besides the above-mentioned participants in the ac- 


7 Ibid. 
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tivities of the day, attending the ceremonies were other 
officials and distinguished friends of the APTA and Na- 
tional Park Service and William H. Jackson, grandson of 
the famous artist. 

The principal address at the dedication of the Jackson 
Memorial Wing was delivered by Dr. Howard R. Driggs. 
No other was so fittingly qualified for this task. Dr. Driggs 
assisted Mr. Jackson in writing The Pioneer Photographer* 
and later wrote the text for Westward America,’ in which 
was reproduced forty of Mr. Jackson’s paintings. 

The spot where the museum is now located was always 
a warm one in the heart of Jackson. It seems most fitting 
that he should be memorialized there. He first visited 
Scotts Bluff, August 2, 1866, on the occasion of his initial 
trip to the West. He was then a young bullwhacker with 
a freighting outfit. The train camped on the west side 
of the bluff. At that time young Jackson sketched Scotts 
Bluff and Mitchell Pass. This sketch is now exhibited in 
the Jackson Room.'® Subsequently he visited the area many 
times. In 1936 he was the featured speaker at the dedication 
of the first exhibit wing of the museum. His last visit was 
in 1938 on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association at Scottsbluff, Nebraska. At 
that time he drove a stake at the site of his encampment 
in 1866, which spot has since been suitably designated by a 
historical marker. 

Following the Jackson Wing dedication ceremony, the 
fire door between the history room of the Scotts Bluff 
museum and the new addition was raised by Director 
Newton B. Drury of the National Park Service and Dr. 
Driggs. The Jackson exhibits then received their first public 
inspection. 

The exhibits were planned, prepared, and installed 
by the National Park Service, the materials having been 


8 William H. Jackson, Pioneer Photographer (Yonkers, New 
York, 1929). 

® Howard R. Driggs, Westward America (New York, 1942). 

10 The sketch is reproduced in Nebraska History, XXIV (April- 
June, 1943), frontispiece. 
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selected from a varied assortment of sketches, photographs, 
paintings, and personal belongings of Mr. Jackson, which 
were turned over to the Park Service by the American 
Pioneer Trails Association. Featured are several of the 
original water color paintings reproduced in the book 
Westward America. Although Mr. Jackson is memorialized 
here, the main theme of the story told by use of his paintings 
and sketches is the Oregon-California Trail. Five of the 
room’s paneled alcoves are devoted to this story; the sixth 
to William H. Jackson personally. Each of the alcoves 
devoted to the Oregon-California Trail treats of a particular 
section of that trail, and each of the alcove panels is devoted 
to interpretation of certain phases of the trail’s story. A 
small map showing the particular section of the trail covered 
by each alcove or panel is mounted below each series of 
paintings. 

Following is a panel-by-panel description of the exhibits, 
including a word-for-word repetition of the labelling: 


ALCOVE I 


PANEL 1 


Title Label: FUR TRADERS BLAZED THE TRAIL. 


Key label for all of the exhibits interpreting the Overland 
Trail: 


THE OREGON-CALIFORNIA TRAIL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BY WILLIAM H. JACKSON CONSTITUTE A 
UNIQUE HISTORICAL RECORD OF THIS IMPOR- 
TANT EMIGRANT ROUTE ON WHICH SCOTTS 
BLUFF WAS A LANDMARK. THE JACKSON 
PAINTINGS WERE PRODUCED LATE IN HIS LIFE, 
BUT MANY OF THEM WERE BASED ON SKETCHES 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS MADE ALONG THE TRAIL 
IN HIS EARLIER YEARS. 


Exuisit 1. Painting (Plate I, Westward America).'' On 
the back of this painting the following words are pencilled 
by Jackson: 


_ 1! This,and all subsequent Plate references allude to the work 
cited in note 9, above. 
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“The Smith, Jackson, and Sublette caravan leaving St. 
Louis, Apr. 3, 1830.” 


Label: FUR TRADERS’ CARAVAN LEAVING ST. LOUIS 
(1830) 


THESE MOUNTAIN MEN OPENED THE FIRST 
WAGON ROAD TO THE ROCKIES. 


EXHIBIT 2. Painting (Plate XXI, Westward America). 
The scene shown here was a favorite meeting place of fur 
traders and Indians on the Upper Green River in Wyoming. 


Label: RENDEZVOUS 


THE FUR TRADERS’ CARAVAN WENT TO BARTER 
WITH THE TRAPPERS AND INDIANS AT THEIR 
ANNUAL GATHERING IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS. 


PANEL 2 


Title Label: WESTWARD FROM THE MISSOURI. 


Exuisit 1. Painting (differing slightly from Plate V, 
Westward America, the original of which is stored else- 
where in the museum). 


Label: WESTPORT LANDING 
MAIN OUTFITTING AND STARTING POINT. 
ExuiBIT 2. Painting (Plate VII, Westward America). 


Label: ALCOVE SPRINGS 


FAMOUS CAMPSITE NEAR INDEPENDENCE 
CROSSING ON THE BIG BLUE RIVER. 


ExuisIT 3. Painting (Plate VIII, Westward America). A 
spot near Fairbury, Nebraska, linked with Fremont and 
Kit Carson, the Pony Express, and the Overland Stage. 


Label: ROCK CREEK 


WELL KNOWN CAMPSITE AND WAY STATION 
FOR THE PONY EXPRESS AND OVERLAND STAGE. 
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PANEL 3 


Title Label: UP THE PLATTE VALLEY. 


Exuisit 1. Painting (similar to Plate IX, Westward 
America, the original of which is stored elsewhere in the 
museum.) 


Label: FORT KEARNY 


“HERE ALL ROUTES CONVERGE FROM THE MAIN 
HIGHWAY UP THE PLATTE . . . NO TRAIN OF 
LESS THAN 30 WAGONS IS ALLOWED TO PRO- 
CEED FARTHER WEST. THIS FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST THE INDIANS ... .” (JACKSON’S DIARY, 
1866)! 


Exuisit 2. Painting (Plate XII, Westward America). 
California Crossing near present Julesburg, Colorado. 
Painted from a sketch made by Jackson in 1866."* 





Label: CROSSING THE SOUTH PLATTE 


“THE RIVER HERE IS HALF A MILE OR SO IN 
WIDTH AND THE GREATEST DEPTH ACROSS THE 
FORD IS 3% OR 4 FEET. THE BOTTOM WAS A 
QUICKSAND AND GRAVEL THAT MADE VERY 
HARD PULLING .. .” (JACKSON’S DIARY, 1866) 


ALCOVE II 









PANEL 1 
Title Label: LANDMARKS ALONG THE NORTH PLATTE. 


Exuisit 1. Jackson’s original sketch of Chimney Rock 
and Castle Rock, and sepia wash of Chimney Rock (See 
Picture Maker of the Old West, p. 24)'* framed together. 












12 For a reproduction of the Nebraska section of Jackson’s 
diary for 1866, see, Nebraska History, XIII (July-September, 1932), 
141-159. Jackson’s original diary is in the New York Public Library, 
excepting the years 1874-75 which are in the custody of the State 
Historical Society of Colorado, State Museum, Denver. 

13 A photographic reproduction of a painting based on this 
sketch appears on the cover of Nebraska History, XXIX, 3 (Sep- 
tember, 1942). 

14 This and subsequent references to Picture Maker of the Old 
West are‘'to Clarence S. Jackson, Picture Maker of the Old West 
(New York, 1947). 












= - ? ' vat 4 

Top: William H. Jackson (age 95) driving a stake at 
the site of his 1866 encampment at Scotts Bluff. Dan W. 
Greenberg, Secretary, Wyoming State Landmarks Commis- 
sion, holds the stake. This occasion was in August, 1938, the 
date of Jackson’s last visit to the area. (Photo by Merrill 
J. Mattes, National Park Service.) 

Bottom: Interior Section of William H. Jackson 
Memorial Wing, Scotts Bluff National Monument. (Photo 
by Robert R. Budlong, National Park Service.) 
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Label: “OUT QUITE EARLY AND REACHED CHIMNEY 


ROCK .. . MADE SEVERAL SKETCHES.” (JACK- 
SON’S DIARY, 1866) 
ExuisBit 2. Painting (frontispiece, Westward America) 


on the back of which is written: 


“Chimney Rock region of No. Platte River in Nebr., 
from sketch made on the spot, July 31, 1866.” 


Label: APPROACHING CHIMNEY ROCK. 
PANEL 2 


Title Label: SCOTTS BLUFF. 
Exuisit 1. Painting (Plate XIV, Westward America). 


Label: MITCHELL PASS. 


Exuisit 2. Original sepia wash of same scene in above 
painting. On the back is the following notation by Jack- 
son: 
“Scotts Bluffs on North Platte in neighborhood of 
Chimney Rock, Aug. 3d, 1866.” 


Below the exhibit and framed with it is the following 
label which applies to the entire panel: 


MITCHELL PASS 


“THURSDAY, AUGUST 2ND. AT NOON WE CORRALLED 
. . . 10 MILES FROM SCOTTS BLUFFS, WHICH LOOM 
UP BEFORE US IN ALL THEIR VARIETY OF OUTLINE. 
IN THE P. M. WE DROVE UP INTO THE PASS THAT 
LEADS THROUGH THEM. WE HAD ONE OF THE STEEP- 
EST AND WORST GULCHES TO DRIVE THROUGH WE 
YET HAD. ... OUR CAMP IS RIGHT IN ONE OF THE 
NARROWEST PARTS OF THE PASS AND THE WALLS 
RISE UP PERPENDICULARLY ON EITHER SIDE... . 


“FRIDAY, AUGUST 3RD. OUT QUITE EARLY AND 
DESCENDED THE BLUFFS - PASSED FORT MITCHELL 
AND CORRALLED NEAR THE RIVER SOME 6 MILES 
BEYOND... . JUST AS WE HAD GOT THROUGH THE 
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BLUFFS, I HAD PERMISSION TO GO BACK AND MAKE 
A SKETCH OF THEM, AFTERWARDS MADE ONE OF 
THE FORT ALSO.” (JACKSON'S DIARY, 1866) 


Exuisit 3. Painting on the back of which is the following 
notation by Jackson: 


“Fort Mitchell—Scotts Bluff and Mitchell Pass in back- 
ground. I made a sketch of the Fort in 1866 but lost it. 
This picture, however, is from a sketch by Moellman 
of the 11th Ohio Cavalry in 1865.”"® 


Label: FORT MITCHELL—SCOTTS BLUFF AND 
MITCHELL PASS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


PANEL 3 


Title Label: FROM OPEN PLAINS TO MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY. 

ExuiBIT 1. Painting (similar to Plate XV, Westward 

America, the original of which is stored elsewhere in the 

museum). On the back of the painting is the following 

notation: 


“Fort Laramie, Wyoming. From Fremont’s report 
(1842) and other descriptions of the 1840-1850 
period. W. H. J.” 


Label: FORT LARAMIE 


HERE EMIGRANTS FOUND MILITARY PROTEC- 
TION AND COULD GET SUPPLIES AND RECON- 
DITION THEIR EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAIN 
TRAVEL AHEAD. 


EXHIBIT 2. Painting (Plate XVI, Westward America). 
The following notation by Jackson is on the back of the 
painting: 


“Made sketch of Labonte Peak that has been in sight 
for several days. Road over rough hilly country.” 


The reference is to his 1866 trip. 


15Cf. Merrill J. Mattes, “A History of Old Fort Mitchell,” 
Nebraska History, XXIV (April-June, 1943), 71-82. 
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Label: LABONTE CREEK—LARAMIE PEAK IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 


ALCOVE Ill 
PANEL 1 


Title Label: UP THE SWEETWATER. 
Exuisit 1. Painting (Plate XVIII, Westward America). 


Label: INDEPENDENCE ROCK—DEVIL’S GATE 
BEYOND. 


Exuisit 2. Painting with following notation on the back: 


“All kinds of pioneer travel before the railroad 
and motor car. On the Sweetwater near Split 
Rock Mountain. W. H. Jackson” 


Label: ALONG THE SWEETWATER NEAR SPLIT ROCK. 
PANEL 2 
Title Label: ON TO SOUTH PASS. 


ExuH1sIT 1. Painting of Pony Express station at Three 
Crossings Stations (Plate XXVI, Westward America). 


Label: THREE CROSSINGS STATION 


HERE AND AT NORTH PLATTE CROSSING (LATER 
FORT CASPAR) CIVIL WAR GARRISONS PRO- 
TECTED THE PACIFIC TELEGRAPH AND OVER- 
LAND STAGE ROUTE. 


ExuiBit 2. Painting of another Pony Express station. 
Label: ST. MARY’S (ROCKY RIDGE) STATION. 


Exuis1t 3. Two of Jackson’s original sketches with title 
“Approaching South Pass, Aug. 30 - 66” penciled on front 
of one, and “Wind River Mountains from the Little Sandy” 
on the other. (See Picture Maker of the Old West, p. 26.) 


Label (first sketch): SOUTH PASS 


OVER THIS EASY UPLAND AT THE SOUTH END 
OF THE WIND RIVER RANGE THE MIGHTY TIDE 
OF MIGRATION CROSSED THE ROCKIES. 
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Label (second sketch): 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS FROM THE LITTLE 
SANDY. 


EAST WALL 
Dioramas: Within the east wall of the exhibit room are 
two dioramas, each depicting scenes incidental to pro- 
fessional buffalo hunting. These were formerly installed 
in the history room of the museum. They are repre- 
sentative of the “Old West” but are unrelated to William 
H. Jackson and the Overland Trail story. 


Painting (between the dioramas): This is an elongated 
painting which illustrates the various modes of travel 
from the Indian travois to the automobile and airplane. 


Label: WESTWARD AMERICA. 


ALCOVE IV 
PANEL 1 


Title Label: PARTING OF THE TRAIL. 


Exuisit 1. Original sketch with the following label pen- 
ciled by Jackson: 


“Black Fork and Bridger Butte - 3 mi, east of Ft. 
Bridger, July 4, 1867.” 


Below the sketch and framed with it is the following key 
label to this panel: 


Label: FORT BRIDGER 


HERE THE MORMONS TURNED TOWARD THE 
GREAT SALT LAKE VALLEY OVER A TRAIL 
USED ALSO BY SOME OF THE CALIFORNIA EMI- 
GRANTS. MOST TRAVELERS BOUND FOR THE 
PACIFIC COAST CONTINUED TOWARD FORT 
HALL, WHERE CALIFORNIA TRAFFIC TURNED 
SOUTH. 


Exuisit 2. Painting (Plate XXII, Westward America), 
on back of which is the following notation: 
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“An imaginary conception of the Mormon handcart 
migration of 1856 - Landscape from sketches made 
near Ft. Bridger in 1866.” 


Label: MORMON PARTY NEAR FORT BRIDGER— 
DESTINATION SALT LAKE VALLEY. 


PANEL 2 


Title Label: TO UTAH AND CALIFORNIA. 


Exuisit 1. Painting (Plate XXXI, Westward America), 
on back of which is the following notation: 


“First view of Salt Lake Valley by the Mormon 
emigrants of 1847 coming down Little Mountain 
into Emigration Canyon.” 


Label: SALT LAKE VALLEY 
TRAIL’S END FOR THE MORMONS. 


ExuiBit 2. Painting (Plate XXXIII, Westward America). 


Label: MARSHALL FINDS GOLD 
AFTER THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD, THE TRAIL 
ENDED FOR MANY IN THE CALIFORNIA 
“DIGGINGS.” 


ALCOVE V 
PANEL 1 


Title Label: ON TO OREGON. 


EXHIBIT 1. Painting (Plate XXV, Westward America). 
The following notation, evidently by Jackson, appears on 
the back: 


“A nature-made ford across the Snake River in what is 
now Idaho. Used by many of the pioneers en route to 
Oregon. From descriptions of travelers, photographs, 
and personal visits to the locality. Near Glenn’s Ferry, 
Idaho.” 


Label: THREE ISLAND CROSSING 
A NATURAL FORD WHERE MANY OREGON 
BOUND WAGONS CROSSED THE SNAKE RIVER. 
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Exuisit 2. Painting (which has some similarity to Plate 
XXVI, Westward America, the original of which is priv- 
ately owned), on the back of which is the following: 
“From the Blue Mountains to the Valley of the Columbia 
in Oregon. Ideal composition by W. H. J.” 
Label: BLUE MOUNTAINS 


BEYOND THESE HIGHLANDS LAY THE VALLEY 
OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PANEL 2 
Title Label: TRAIL’S END — OREGON. 


Exuisit 1. Painting (similar to Plate XXVII, Westward 
America, the original of which is stored elsewhere in the 
museum). 


Label: WHITMAN MISSION 
HAVEN FOR MANY OF THE OREGON EMIGRANTS 


Exuisit 2. Painting (Plate XXVIII, Westward America), 
on back of which is the following: 


“The Barlow Cutoff around Mt. Hood, Ore. Ideal com- 
position based on description and some knowledge of 
the country.” 


Label: BARLOW CUTOFF 


TO AVOID THE DALLES AND THE CASCADES OF 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER, THE TRAIL DETOURED 
AROUND MOUNT HOCD TO THE WILLAMETTE. 


Exuisit 3. Painting (Plate XXIX, Westward America). 
Label: BIRTH OF OREGON 


PIONEER SETTLERS MEETING AT CHAMPOEG, 
MAY 2, 1843, INITIATED A PROVISIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT REFLECTING THEIR ALLEGIANCE TO THE 
AMERICAN FLAG. 


PANEL 3 
Title Label: ALONG THE TRAIL. 
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Exuisit 1. Original Jackson sketch, 1866 (see Picture 
Maker of the Old West, p. 23). 


Label: GRUB PILE 


“JUST BEFORE SUNSET, THE TRAIN HALTED AND 
MADE CAMP: THE BULLS WERE SET LOOSE: 
AND THE MEN HIT THE GRUB PILE FOR BREAD, 
BACON, AND COFFEE.” (JACKSON DIARY, 1866). 


Exuisit 2. Original Jackson sketch, 1866 (see Picture 
Maker of the Old West, p. 32)."* 


Label: YOKING UP 


“AT FIVE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING, AFTER THE 
NIGHT-HERDER HAD ROUNDED UP THE BULLS 
... CAME ‘YOKING-UP’ TIME.” (JACKSON DIARY, 
1866). 


ExuisiIt 3. Original Jackson sketch, 1866 (see Picture 
Maker of the Old West, p. 22). 


Label: YOKING A WILD BULL. 


ALCOVE VI 


(Three panels and one table case 
devoted to William H. Jackson) 


PANEL 1 


ExuH1sIT 1. Original Jackson sketch (see Picture Maker 
of the Old West, p. 16). 


Label: PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO IN BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT, WHERE WILLIAM H. JACKSON 
WAS EMPLOYED BEFORE HE WENT WEST. 


EXHIBIT 2. Photograph (see Picture Maker of the Old 
West, pp. 190-191). 


Label: MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS, AUGUST 
23, 1873 
JACKSON WAS THE FIRST MAN TO PHOTO- 
GRAPH THIS MOUNTAIN. 


16 See also, Nebraska History, XXIX (March, 1948), cover. 
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Exuisit 3. Original sepia sketch (possibly used by the 
sculptor Mahonri Young in composing the Jackson me- 
morial plaque). 


Label: CAMERA IN HIGH PLACES. 
PANEL 2 


Exuisit 1. Photograph demonstrating early photographic 
problems when Jackson was with the Hayden Survey (see 
Picture Maker of the Old West, p. 166). 


Label: ABOVE TIMBER LINE 


JACKSON KNEELING BESIDE HIS LITTLE TENT 
“DARKBOX” PREPARING HIS WET-PLATES. 


Exuisit 2. Photograph of Jackson in a modern darkroom. 


Label: WILLIAM H. JACKSON IN 1935. AGE 93 
BroGRAPHIC STATEMENT: WILLIAM H. JACKSON, 
1843-1942 


SKETCHES OF HIS EARLIER LIFE IN NEW YORK 
AND VERMONT AND OF HIS CIVIL WAR EXPERIENCES 
REVEAL THE ARTIST’S EARLY INTEREST IN PICTURE 
MAKING. HIS PHOTOGRAPHY WITH THE UNITED 
STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (1870-78) AND OF RAIL- 
ROAD SCENIC VIEWS (1880-91) GAVE HIM A FINE 
REPUTATION. 


RELIEVED FROM ACTIVE MANAGEMENT OF HIS 
BUSINESS AT 81, AND ENCOURAGED BY THE OREGON 
TRAIL MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, PREDECESSOR OF 
THE AMERICAN PIONEER TRAILS ASSOCIATION, HE 
EMPLOYED HIS 1866 SKETCHES AND DIARY, HIS 
PHOTOGRAPHS, AND HIS PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE TO 
INTERPRET THE EPIC OF THE WEST THROUGH ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


ExuisiIt 3. Photograph. 


Label: LOWER FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


JACKSON’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE YELLOW- 
STONE, MESA VERDE, AND OTHER AREAS OF 
THE WEST HELPED TO ESTABLISH THE NA- 
TIONAL PARKS. 
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PANEL 3 
Exuisit. Jackson memorial plaque, in bronze, by Mahonri 
Young. 

This plaque was unveiled at a meeting of the American 
Pioneer Trails Association at the Explorers’ Club in New 
York City on March 8, 1946. The plaster model had been 
prepared as early as 1943. The sculptor designed the like- 
ness from numerous photographs, but had known Mr. 
Jackson in life. The plaque bears the following inscription, 
which was written by Dr. Driggs and edited somewhat by 
Mr. Young: 

WILLIAM HENRY JACKSON 
PIONEER PHOTOGRAPHER 
APRIL 4 JUNE 30 
1843 1942 


UNION ARMY 1862-63 

TRA VELER-EXPLORER 
TO KEEP IN MEMORY HIS GENTLE-COURAGEOUS SPIRIT 
HIS DEVOTION TO AMERICA AND ITS PIONEERS 
HIS SERVICE IN PORTRAYING THEIR EPIC STORY 


THIS MEMORIAL IS PRESENTED BY JULIUS F. STONE 
Exhibits in Table Case 
1. Revolver and holster 


Label: AS A PIONEER JACKSON CARRIED THIS 
COLT REVOLVER. 


2. Certificate of Honorary Fellow, The Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, December 12, 1938 


Label: AS A PHOTOGRAPHER JACKSON WON 
MANY HONORS. 


3. Seven medals 
Label: 


AMONG THE MEDALS AWARDED HIM FOR EX- 
CELLENCE IN PHOTOGRAPHY ARE THESE FROM: 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 1893 
UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876 
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COLORADO INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, 1881 

PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

SOCIETY OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS OF 
NEW YORK, 1891 

WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTEN- 
NIAL EXPOSITION, 1884-5 

PHOTOGRAPHIC JUBILEE EXHIBITION, BERLIN, 


1889 
4. Paint box 
Label: AS AN ARTIST JACKSON USED THIS PAINT 
BOX. 


5. Small water color of wagon trains headed west in 
vicinity of Chimney Rock 


Jackson’s Westward America paintings are the most 
interesting of all the exhibits displayed in the Jackson Room. 
They are interesting not only for the story they tell but 
because of the correctness of the details of the pictures, 
“including the costumes, the number of spokes in the wheels, 
and the fact that every figure is a moving one. It was an 
America very much on the move that Jackson portrayed, 
and it was the westward movement that he preserved for 
America.”'* The paintings are also remarkable because, 
with one exception, they were done by Mr. Jackson sub- 
sequent to his eighty-fourth birthday; and with four or five 
exceptions, they were based upon “art notes” and sketches 
which he had made 60 or 70 years previous.’* 

Six of these paintings, which are represented in Driggs’ 
Westward America, are absent from the museum collection. 
These are as follows: 


South Pass, Plate XX 

Fort Bridger, Plate XXIII 

Nat Wyeth’s Post (Fort Hall), Plate XXIV 
Sutter’s Fort, Plate XXXII 


17 Howard R. Driggs, quoted in Scottsbluff Star-Herald, August 
9, 1949. 
_ 48 Arthur W. Proctor, Secretary, American Pioneer Trails Asso- 
ciation, to Director, National Park Service, August 6, 1947. 
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Union Pacific, Plate XX XVIII 
Old Faithful, Plate XL 


The first four of the above represent key points on the 
Oregon-California Trail. For this reason it would be most 
desirable to have them for display at Scotts Bluff. However, 
at the present time these are privately owned. 

The Jackson collection includes a substantial number 
of items which are not exhibited in the Jackson Wing. They 
are stored elsewhere in the museum building. Among these 
are the following materials which may be of interest to 
Nebraskans: 


1 wee gowns. “Sand Hills of the Platte near Kearny, Nebr., 
1 ” 

pencil sketch, “Chimney Rock on the North Platte, 1866” 

pencil sketch, 1866, “Where Some of the Boys Lived” 

oe “Ed Owens, Wagon Boss from Nebraska City, 

water color (Plate VI, Westward America), “Kanesville 
Crossing” 

water color (Plate IX, Westward America), “Fort Kearny” 

= color (Plate X, Westward America), “Buffalo Stam- 
pede” 

“ee (Plate XI, Westward America), “Sunflower 

ail” 

water color, “Mitchell’s Pass - Scotts Bluff, 1866” 

photograph, “Dark Room on Wheels, 1868” 

photograph, “Blair, Nebraska, 1871, Omaha Indian Reser- 
vation” 

stereoscopic view, “Missouri River from Blackbird Hill, 
Omaha Indian Reservation” 

colored lantern slide, “Scotts Bluff’ 

colored lantern slide, “Mitchell Pass” 

colored lantern slide, “Yoking Up” 


—— 


_ 


_— 


— 


_ i 


_ 


—— 


The sketches, paintings, and photographs'® of William 
H. Jackson have been reproduced in a great number of pub- 
lications, and have served many other worthy purposes. 


19 Although the collection at Scotts Bluff contains many Jack- 
son photographs, including slides and stereoscopic views, the glass 
negatives are stored elsewhere. Those representing scenes west 
of the Mississippi River are in the custody of the State Historical 
Society of Colorado, State Museum, Denver. Those dealing with 
the area east of the Mississippi and with foreign subjects are at 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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This remarkable man, whose career covered our nineteenth 
and twentieth century civilization, from Gettysburg to World 
War II, from ox-drawn wagons to airplanes which span the 
continent in a few hours, has left to Americans a heritage 
richly illustrative of dramatic phases of their nation’s past. 











THE OLD LONE TREE 
BY P. S. HEATON 


which makes a junction with the highway approxi- 

mately six-tenths of a mile west of Central City, in 
Merrick County, stands a granite monument, in the shape 
of a tree trunk, bearing this legend: “ON THIS SPOT 
STOOD THE ORIGINAL ‘LONE TREE’ ON THE OLD 
CALIFORNIA TRAIL.” 

The Lone Tree, a giant cottonwood, was an important 
landmark for overland travelers making their way through 
the Platte Valley to California and Utah—although the 
inscription might more appropriately have referred to the 
Mormon Trail than to the trail to California. The Lone 
Tree stage station, from which the town of Lone Tree—now 
Central City—took its name, was located a few yards away. 
When the tree was destroyed in a storm, probably in 1865, 
its trunk was inscribed to a height of thirty feet with the 
names of travelers, and parts of it had been carried away 
by relic hunters. 

C. E. Persinger begins his History of Merrick County’ 
with a statement regarding the famous old tree. Because 
the volume, published in 1898, now is quite rare, an extended 
extract is reproduced herewith: 


Te miles south of U. S. Highway 30, on a dirt road 


The early history of Merrick County (which was in its 
earliest years identical with that of Central City) seems to 
center about an old cottonwood tree which, in those “desert 
days,” stood a lonesome but welcome sight on the north bank 
of the Platte river. Legend—such as so young a country as 
ours dares aspire to—hints to us that the old “Lone Tree” was 
the place of assembly for the red man in the days of his 
undisputed possession. Beneath the shadow of the old cotton- 
wood the chief is said to have summoned his braves for con- 
sultation concerning a proposed hunt for the then plentiful 
bison. Or perhaps some thoughtless traveler on his way east 
or west had come into the red man’s domain alone and with- 


1C. E. Persinger, A History of Merrick County, Nebraska 
(Central City, Nebraska, 1898). 
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out protection. Then the “Lone Tree” heard the guttural 
tones of the council of war, and in its solitude saw the red 
man creep silently nearer the unfortunate traveler and with 
his blood-curdling yell flash suddenly upon him and bury 
the tomahawk in his brain. Then followed the old tree’s 
unwilling listening to the deeds of blood boasted of by the 
braves gathered beneath its boughs. Only in old age did its 
branches shelter peaceful pursuits and mark a resting place 
of the westward-moving van of civilization and settlement. 

Such is the character which legend, born doubtless in 
the vivid imagination of some undeveloped novelist, but 
supported in no small degree by the facts of early history, 
gives to the veteran cottonwood from which our town took 
its first and best-known name. But passing by unauthenti- 
cated legend, the old “Lone Tree” loses little of either im- 
portance or interest as we approach the days of earliest 
settlement. This solitary guardian of the Platte was situated 
about fifty rods westward from the southeast corner of the 
farm now occupied by Eugene Hilton. For many years it 
was one of the famous landmarks on the long and weary 
journey to the great west of unknown extent and amazing 
possibilities. But few of those who had learned to love the 
old cottonwood could forbear carrying away a branch or piece 
of bark as a memento, or at least carving a name or sign 
upon its rough surface, and overcome at length by the weight 
of its friends’ remembrances, and its end hastened by old 
age and the many fires kindled at its foot, the old “Lone 
Tree” fell a victim to the fury of the great storm in 1865. 
Pieces of its scarred body have gone from one end of the 
land to the other as mementoes of the long journey from 
east to west across the plains. For a year after its overthrow 
a large slab of the tree was to be seen on the platform of the 
newly-erected “depot” at Central City, but it, too, failed to 
withstand long the attack of the curiosity seeker and dis- 
appeared entirely. Mr. Hilton informs us that the trunk and 
lower branches of the old tree were, during its later years, 
entirely covered with names to the height of thirty feet. 
Unfortunately for the interest of our history, no one ever 
secured a photograph or drawing of the “Lone Tree” and we 
are forced to content ourselves with an illustration of the 
spot where this veteran giant of the forest once raised his 
head toward the sky and cheered the lonely traveler for 
forty miles of his journey. Perhaps, however, the mere loca- 
tion of this historic character may fix a little more firmly 
upon the minds of our younger readers the knowledge of the 
object around which centers the affection of all those who 
helped to lay the foundation of our county’s history. 

Under the date of Jan. 31, 1893, Mr. Brewer? writes as 
follows: 

“The first time I saw the old Lone Tree was on the 20th 
day of September, 1860. It was then a green and vigorous 
tree. The next time I saw it was in 1863. It was then dead 
and leafless. The repeated fires of the pilgrims about its 
roots had done the work. It stood there, gaunt and blighted, 
an emblem of death and desolation, for two years. It went 


“J. G. Brewer, an early settler of Merrick County. 
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down in the great storm of 1865. In its prime it was a 
glorious tree—a typical cottonwood, between three and four 
feet in diameter at the stump height, and twenty feet to the 
first limb. The branches were wide-spreading and the whole 
tree was remarkably symmetrical in its proportions. It was 
visible for twenty miles up or down the river. Seen from 
these points it appeared to stand a long distance from any 
other tree, but really it was only about eighty rods to other 
timber above on the bank of the Platte. It was a noted land- 
mark in the old days of overland travel and was known in 
every town and hamlet from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 


While Mr. Persinger was preparing his History a number 


of “In Memoriam” articles appeared in the Central City 
Nonpareil, The following was devoted to the Old Lone Tree: 


There is something sort o’ lonesome about this history 
of Merrick County. It gives me the “blues” to have such old 
associations stirred up. If there wasn’t a little streak of sun- 
shine glimmering through at times the “blue” devil would 
reign supreme with his somber wings shadowing the past. 

If old Lone Tree had given the world an ante-mortem 
statement, how much of sunshine and how much of shadow 
it would have contained! It would have told us of savage 
scalp dancers; of victims tortured to death. It would recount 
the amorous wooing of the dusky swain, and in later days of 
some not so dusky. And how softly and mournfully its leaves 
would rustle as it depicted the laying away of loved forms 
from the sight of men forever; were those forms dusky or 
white, yet were they followed by tears wrung from bleeding 
hearts. It would have told us of love and of lust, of noble 
deeds and of hellish crimes; for its bright leaves have fluttered 
in the pure atmosphere of the prairie above, while under its 
spreading arms the air was polluted by the presence of Jack 
Slade. It has been honored by sheltering the noble form of 
John C. Fremont. In my mind’s eye I see the tent of Brigham 
Young nestling beneath its shelter after a hard day’s march 
as he led his persecuted followers into the wilderness, where 
they could serve God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. And they did serve the “meek and lowly one” 
in a manner that could be profitably imitated by the so-called 
Christians who were their persecutors and murderers. Their 
history, divested of the rancorous lies that cling about it, would 
shine out much more white and free from crime than our 
own, and while we deplore their falling into the polygamy 
so much practiced in the Bible times, we should deplore crimes 
of a like nature that, unlike theirs, are sneakingly hid from 
the view of man by those who were the first to cast a stone. 
How often the skirt that is haughtily kept from contact with 
that of a fallen sister is worn by one as frail! This has been 
proven so often that we have learned to look with a shade 
of suspicion upon those who are too ready to condemn others. 
Well now, I wonder if this is digressing. 

Please come with me out of the long ago into times nearer 





5 Persinger, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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our own and listen to the stories of the old tree. It is telling 
you now of smiling on dear old Mother Martin as she hurriedly 

passed under it on her many visits of mercy to the bedsides 
of the sick. It tells how often our quaint old Grandma Hilton 
rested in its cooling shade after ushering into the world so 
many of the little ones who now fill places left vacant by 
death. It has laughed as John L. Martin stopped to free his 
mind on some imaginary foe, and at Uncle Isaac as he would 
menacingly shake his crutch in the direction of John L’s 
ranch. Old Sammy would quote scripture under it by the 
hour, and Uncle Jason would quietly sit on its protruding 
roots and take a big chew of tobacco, while his honest old 
face shone with good will to all. 

It was under the muse-awakening rustle of its leaves 
that young Beery composed the famous impassioned poem to 
the idolized but unresponsive Delia Hurley, ending with these 
reproachful, tear-stained lines. 

If you are not fair to me, 

What care I how fair you be! 
Who blamed him for being captivated by the fair and roguish 
Delia! By Joe! she had us all at her feet, and she could 
have packed her pretty bright dresses in any of our trunks, 
begging our gunny bags’ pardon. 

One day I copied some of the hieroglyphics carved on its 
bark by thoughtless but friendly hands, little thinking that 
they were wounding their old friend to death. The name 
“Sid” was plain, and a living “comedy” came into my mind. 
On the other side of the tree—that is, in the deepest shadow 

“on moonlit nights” —were cut several series of initials. It 
seemed that in the long ago someone had cut the initials 
(blur)” and I think that if the carving had 
discovered the handw riting of the carver, Jim Vieregg would 
have been detected; and it would not take a great stretch 
of the imagination to see a Miss Martin at his side, smiling 
up at him as he cut their initials in the old tree in commem- 
oration, perhaps, of a freshly spoken betrothal. Prompted by 
the above, no doubt, another series appeared, and “J. K. & 
Vi” were plainly visible. So John, you and “Vi” also did 
some sparking under the old Lone Tree, did you? But you 
didn’t dream it would tell! Well, she was mighty pretty in 
her girlhood days; and better still, she hasn’t gotten over it, 
and never will as long as her honest, jolly soul sparkles 
through her brown eyes. And I am glad that she has had 
a tender arm around her and a manly man at her side all 
these years since you disfigured the old landmark. Lower 
down and fresher showed the letters “T. J. & E.” and I'll 
bet a bright new penny that Tom Johnson and Ella Doolittle 
were not far away when this engraving was done. I hope 
life is as sweet to them now as it was in those their wooing 
days, for Tom was brave and handsome and Ella—lord, but 
wasn't she sweet!# 


The author was not then a resident of the county and 
as the articles were very interesting much curiosity was 





*Central City Nonpareil, April 14, 1898. 
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aroused as to the identity of the author. 

Upon an occasion, when the question was being dis- 
cussed on the street in Ed Persinger’s presence, George 
Wells, the editor and publisher of the Central City Democrat, 
was trying to secure from him some hint as to the identity 
of the author, and during the discussion Mr. Wells stated, 
“In my opinion Charlie Adams is the author.” Persinger 
hesitated a few moments and then stated, “Then Jim is the 
author.” It then became the general belief that Jim, a well- 
known columnist with the Focky Mountain News writing 
under the name of James Barton Adams, was the author 
and this belief continued until the following article appeared 
in the Nonpareil on May 4, 1899: 


During the publication of “The History of Merrick 
County” in the Nonpareil, many of its readers were deeply 
interested in a series of articles written in connection there- 
with, titled, “In Memoriam.” Through the courtesy of the 
former editor of this paper, C. E. Persinger, we are permitted 
to publish extracts from a personal letter to him from Mr. 
C. W. Adams, that breathes so tenderly the friendly emotions 
that permeated all of those articles, and shows what it was 
in him that attracted the warmest affections of the loving 
friends who knew him best, and who attested their sincere 
friendship, by sympathizing with his bereaved loved ones, 
and assisted in depositing his mortal remains in the cemetery, 
amidst the associations of more than twenty-eight years that 
his active life had been spent in building up its material inter- 
ests, and where his body peacefully rests by the side of the 
loved wife and little children who had preceded him to that 
blissful country, where partings are no more. This letter was 
written in answer to one that Mr. Persinger had written to 
Mr. Adams on the day of the death of his wife of whom he 
so tenderly speaks, and was a request that he would furnish 
other “In Memoriams” and also permit his name to be asso- 
ciated with their publication. We are glad to pay this tribute 
to the memory of so good a man. 


“1120 North 18th St., Omaha 
Dec. 12, 1898 


Dear Ed:—I am now trying to pull what is left of a poor 
heart-broken old fellow together, enough to answer many 
letters from kind friends, whose comforting words come to 
me in this my time of sorrow. 

I seemed to desert you with “In Memoriams”, but Ed, a 
black cloud was fastening its merciless fingers about my heart, 
and slowly, but surely forcing my dear, sweet wife from my 
arms, and I was, oh! so helpless, that I could do nothing but 
cry, like a woman. I tried so hard to continue it while sitting 
at her bedside, but my interest could not be revived, and I 
forgot everything but her. So, knowing now why I so sud- 
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denly failed you, you will forgive me, I know. I had Judge 
Ewing’s outline in my mind, as well as that of McAllister, 
Hartwell, and old mother Eatough, but the outline was as far 


as it got. 
I enjoyed hearing my wife so often wonder who was 


writing “In Memoriam” and for that reason, principally, did 
not want my name mentioned. Then again, I thought others 
would not look upon it as kindly as you did. But now, if for 
any reason you wish it known, I have no objections, as I can 
think of nothing in either of the articles, or the Omaha letters 
that any one should be offended at. 
Yours affectionately, 
C. W. ADAMS.” 

With the passing of time agitation for the erection of a 
fitting memorial to the tree increased and the board of 
supervisors of Merrick County decided to supply such a 
memorial. 

Eugene Hilton, the owner of the farm upon which the 
tree had stood, donated the site. 

The present monumert, of fine Vermont granite, de- 
signed by W. S. Desch & Sons of Central City, was erected 
and dedicated on August 9, 1911. 

In the early spring of 1934, Joe A. Hayes, then secre- 
tary of the Merrick County Old Settlers’ Association, planted 
a cottonwood but a few feet from the monument, and on 
Arbor Day, 1934, the day being the 75th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first white settler, according to tradition, 
dedicatory services were celebrated by the Old Settlers’ 
Association. 

Due to extremely unfavorable weather and lack of care 
the tree planted by Mr. Hayes withered and died, and on 
Arbor Day, 1941, P. S. Heaton planted another tree in the 
same spot. This tree is still growing and in time may be a 
fine memorial to the old tree. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Selected Writings of Louise Pound. (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press: 1949. 365 pp. Bibliography, vita. $5.50.) 


It requires four pages of close-set type merely to list 
at the end of this huge volume the honors and achievements 
of Dr. Louise Pound. Some of the honors sound weighty, 
some of the achievements even weightier. As I perused 
the list before beginning to read the book, I thought: “No- 
body who can measure up to all of this is going to have 
anything to say that will ring a bell inside an unscholarly 
mutt like me.” 

Having pre-judged, I started to read. Having pre- 
judged, I was proved wrong, as usual. In a half-century 
of teaching and most of that half-century in the upper 
echelons of the profession, Dr. Pound must have mingled 
with a lot of pedantic, fusty characters. You’d think some 
of the pedantry and fustiness would have clung to her just 
through association but if any did I failed to detect it in 
the thirty-nine papers republished here. She’s as unas- 
suming, and brilliant, in “Whitman and Italian Music” 
(1925) as she is in “Lowell’s ‘Breton Legend’” (1940). And 
if, in the main, she wrote specifically for scholarly journals 
there is not a paper in this excellent collection that could 
not have appeared, with honor, in many a periodical in- 
tended for mass consumption. That, to my way of thinking, 
is a compliment: I can see no merit in scholarship which 
can be understood only by other scholars. You don’t make 
a profound impression on the everyday speech of a nation, 
as Dr. Pound has done, by concealing your learning in 
gobbledygook. 

The papers in this volume are gathered under five 
headings: literary, linguistic, vocabulary and diction, folk- 
loristic, educational and miscellaneous. 

I am not going to suggest that practically unlettered 
folk like me will revel in “The Etymology of an English 
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Expletive,” yet that paper, and others like it, are vigorous, 
stimulating and, above all, original. It was pieces like “The 
Kraze for ‘K’” or “The Nebraska Legend of Weeping Water” 
that appealed to me most and I suspect that will be true 
of every non-scholarly reader who picks up this volume. 
And that, I think, is as it should be for it was there that 
Dr. Pound made contributions to our culture at the root 
level. 

It was never my privilege to sit under Dr. Pound during 
her long and fruitful teaching career at the University of 
Nebraska. In a measure, having spent a number of enter- 
taining and instructive evenings with her writings makes 
up for that loss. There is a teacher, a wonderful teacher, 
living in these pages and listening to her is a profoundly 
rewarding experience. 

Omaha World-Herald Victor P. Hass 


Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and Plains. By Herbert 
Eugene Bolton. (New York: Whittlesey House and 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1950. 
Bibliography and index. $6.00.) 


In the book reviewer’s vocabulary the word “definitive” 
has become as trite and overworked as “supercolossal epic” 
and “warm human drama” have become to the hucksters 
of the cinema. However, we can only insist that Dr. Bolton’s 
latest work, the cumulative result of years of patient in- 
vestigation, is as thorough and masterful a study of the 
Coronado expedition as we are ever likely to see. Any 
further books on the subject could only be scholarly re- 
hashes. Hence we probably have here something genuinely 
“definitive.” 

It might as well be stated at the outset, for the benefit 
of hopeful Nebraskans, that it is Dr. Bolton’s definitive 
conclusion that Coronado never reached Nebraska. Indeed 
he turned around and went home when over 150 miles from 
Nebraska} at legendary Quivira, near present Lindsborg, 
Kansas. This will probably not eliminate further loose 
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treatment of the subject by that impassioned group known 
as “historical writers;” while some comfort may be taken 
by fact-bound scholars in the knowledge that Coronado 
would like to have visited Nebraska land, home of the 
Harahey or Pawnees, but didn’t, mainly because of a growing 
realization that there was no gold in this direction. 

Coronado is in the same glittering company with Pizarro, 
Cortes, Balboa, and DeSoto as a prime discoverer of the 
New World. The first three mentioned discovered gold in 
fabulous quantities. Coronado and DeSoto, who operated 
simultaneously from opposite directions in 1540-42, exploring 
roughly the lower one-third of the United States, had no 
luck as gold hunters, but as discoverers they are equally 
immortal. 

The expedition to the terra incognita beyond Sonora 
was an adventure in Spanish imperialism. Yet it was also 
a tribute to basic principles of capitalism and democracy, 
which free-wheeling ideologies were here to find their home- 
land. It was the private wealth of Governor Mendoza and 
his associates, gambled for high stakes, which made the 
expedition possible. It was the equality and fraternity of 
the Spanish comrades-in-arms, the gentlemen adventurers 
in quest of their fortunes, which gave it cohesion and force. 
Coronado himself, but thirty years old in 1540, was some- 
thing new among conquistadores. He was not only a valiant 
fighter and an imaginative path-finder; he was a devout 
and sincere Christian, treating his soldiers and his Indian 
subjects with elementary decency. Although gold was his 
object, he was deeply conscious of the injunction placed 
upon him by Mendoza, to keep the peace, doing so except 
in those few attacks on Indian pueblos which were necessary 
if the Spanish invaders were to command respect, not to 
mention the supplies necessary to keep the enterprise afloat. 

Instead of gold, Coronado found a continent. His was 
the first full-scale reconnaissance of the Spanish border- 
lands, embracing what is now the Southwestern United 
States. He was the first to discern the Continental Divide, 
and to grasp, through native reports coupled with his own 
findings, the immense 3,000-mile scope of the American 
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continent, hitherto incongruously portrayed on maps as the 
slim waist of an hourglass! He and his lieutenants were 
the first to discover and explore the Colorado River, the 
Grand Canyon, the seven cities of Cibola, the Hopi villages, 
the pueblos of northern New Mexico, the Staked Plains, 
the Rio Grande, the Pecos, the Canadian and Arkansas 
Rivers, and the immense buffalo herds. At the cost of 
infinite sweat, saddle sores, fatigue, hunger, and life blood, 
traveling several thousand miles over rough mountains and 
limitless plains, alternately freezing and scorching, they 
toured the Southwest the hard way. (Coronado himself was 
repeatedly injured in savage encounters, and was given a 
head wound in a fall from a horse which clouded his mind 
and hastened his death in 1554). 

Dr. Bolton had access to Spanish and Mexican imperial 
archives not previously known or exploited, and he has been 
able to fill in rich detail as to persons, places, incidents. 
The color and pageantry of a 16th century military expedi- 
tion are recaptured, so that the clank of armor, the creak of 
saddle leather, the curses of disappointment, the shriek of 
violated pueblo dwellers and arquebusiers transfixed by 
poisoned shafts, all become vivid and real. The key char- 
acters of the play are portrayed by their own words and 
deeds in broad, sharp strokes—Estevanico, the Moor, martyr 
before Cibola; Fray Marcos, whose advance billing of Cibola 
was only a shade less inaccurate than the ridiculously over- 
drawn picture of Quivira painted by the native El Turco, 
who was finally garrotted for his pains; Mendoza, the 
resplendent viceroy; Dona Beatriz, Coronado’s faithful and 
well-endowed spouse; Bigotes, hero of the Pecos Pueblos; 
and the nameless Indian girl slave of the soldier Zaldivar, 
who hiked about 1,000 miles to escape his clutches and make 
a fantastic juncture with Moscoso on the Mississippi, leading 
the remnants of DeSoto’s shattered army. Dominating the 
cast, however, are Coronado’s lieutenants, as tough, loyal, 
and courageous a band as ever trod the path of conquest. 
Here was Cardenas, second in command, discoverer of the 
Grand Cartyon and architect of victory in the pueblo wars; 
Tovar, discoverer of the Hopi villages; Alvarado, first to the 
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Rio Grande, first to spy out the High Plains and to behold 
the strange shaggy buffalo; Diaz, who discovered the land 
route to the lower Colorado; Juan Gallego, tiger-like fighter; 
and the Thirty who were chosen for the final lap of the 
journey, from Palo Duro Canyon in the Texas Panhandle, 
to Quivira. 

The profundity of Bolton’s geographic knowledge has 
guaranteed the most exact reconstruction of Coronado’s 
meanderings to date. The seemingly endless maze of valley 
corridors, stream crossings, mountain passes and deceptive 
plains, with nothing but piled dry chips to mark a trail— 
all are brought into focus and correlated with modern 
identifiable geographic features and towns, much of the 
route having been personally explored by the author. 
Bolton is full of ideas on where to place Coronado markers. 
However, more pertinent to this work, by far, would have 
been a set of large scale maps. Without them, and without 
a better knowledge of Mexico than the present reviewer 
can boast, most readers will become frequently lost. The 
end maps are too compact to be of much use. In fact, the 
number of key points mentioned in the book which are 
nowhere to be found on these end maps is maddening. 

Another thing which is sorely needed here is a roll 
call or tabulated list of members of the expedition, with 
an index of the main achievements of the principals. With- 
out this, and with Bolton’s habit of switching back and forth 
from given names to surnames, the dozens of Spanish names 
and titles, popping up at random, leave the reader a bit 
bemused. One is never sure, for instance, if “Don Juan” 
was the one who discovered Eagle Pass, or the one who 
shielded Coronado from a hostile pueblo brickbat. Or was 
he the one who raped a Moho maiden, thus launching the 
Tiguex war? 

But it is not seemly that a review degenerate into minor 
criticisms of a major work. Here is history in the grand 
tradition of Francis Parkman. It is, for the most part, a 
masterpiece of creative historical writing, bridging the gap 
of 400 years since Coronado rode at the head of his immortal 
cavalcade across the Rio Grande. 

National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 
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The Lost Pathfinder: Zebulon M. Pike. By W. Eugene 
Hollon. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 
xv + 240 pp. Illustration, map, bibliography and index. 
$3.75.) 


This book, latest addition to a well known University 
of Oklahoma Press series, is advertised as the first complete 
biography of Zebulon M. Pike. The author, an associate 
professor of history at the University of Oklahoma, has 
done a commendable and long overdue piece of research in 
various official and family records, newspaper and manu- 
script files, and elsewhere. From these materials he has 
assembled an easily read life story of a rather remarkable 
and all too little known personality. Pike’s family back- 
ground is briefly sketched; then, beginning with his birth 
in New Jersey in 1779, the reader progresses through his 
youth in the Ohio country and on the western frontier of 
the new nation; and then on to his career as a professional 
soldier in the United States army, starting with his enlist- 
ment at the age of fifteen and terminating with his untimely 
death at the battle of York (Toronto) in 1813 at the age 
of 34, by which time he had earned the rank of brigadier- 
general. One expects here, and finds, a great many bits 
of information that are not available, for example, in Coues’ 
memoir on Pike. In addition, there is much interesting 
background material that, especially to the non-historian, 
will be helpful in tying things together and giving meaning 
to certain of Pike’s attitudes and actions. 

Of the background material, that on the Wilkinson-Burr 
conspiracy features prominently. Through his long associa- 
tion and persistent friendship for General Wilkinson, who 
was for some time his superior officer, Pike has been re- 
garded by many as an equally dubious character. Actually, 
Pike’s outstanding performance in his country’s service 
throughout his career should erase from his record all 
suspicion of duplicity or treasonable intent. 

The reviewer is not a historian by training. He ap- 
proaches the story of western explorations as an archeologist 
in search of ethnohistorical material, and thus presumably 
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measures accomplishment by standards other than those of 
the professional historian. In this light, the biographer’s 
appraisal of Pike as an explorer and reporter, and particu- 
larly his assessment of the results of the Mississippi River 
expedition, seem open to argument. It is true that Pike did 
not effect a lasting peace between the Sioux and Chippewa, 
nor did he bring about immediate termination of the illicit 
British trade in the Northwest. Achievement of these ob- 
jectives would have required a much larger force than was 
at Pike’s command, plus firm policing by a locally based 
authority. As for the allegedly negligible scientific and 
geographic results (p. 88), where in the contemporary liter- 
ature can the student of early 19th century Indian life get 
fuller or more authentic data on tribal distributions, popu- 
lations, etc., in the Upper Mississippi region than from 
Pike’s reports? Neither of Pike’s expeditions was organized 
and equipped with the care or on the scale that characterized 
the Lewis and Clark venture, for example; the remarkable 
thing is that he accomplished so much that was worthwhile 
despite hasty and inadequate preparations, lack of competent 
aids, and severe climatic adversities. 

In view of the dese ved reputation for accuracy held 
by the publisher, it seems a bit unfortunate that Hollon’s 
occasional paraphrasing and interpreting of Pike’s ethno- 
graphic data were not more closely checked before publi- 
cation. The author is clearly on unfamiliar ground when 
he discusses Indians and local geography. Misleading state- 
ments are made regarding the settlement patterns of the 
Osage (p. 107) and the Pawnee (p. 117); and one wishes 
that the historical basis had been given for the assertion 
that the Pawnee were the “first Plains Indians to use fire- 
arms” (p. 118). Nebraskans may reasonably wonder at 
Hollon’s footnote (p. 116) that “the exact location of the 
Pawnee village where Pike camped has never been deter- 
mined.” Coues is cited in this connection, but there is no 
recognition of the fact that as long ago as 1927 a full number 
of the Nebraska History Magazine was devoted to field in- 
vestigations on this very question. Puzzling, too, is the 
statement (p. 119) that on leaving the Pawnee town on 
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the Republican River between present Red Cloud and Guide 
Rock in southern Nebraska, Pike “followed what later be- 
came the famous Santa Fe Trail . . ”, which road in point 
of fact was not actually reached until ten days or two 
weeks later. 

Certain editorial (?) quirks are mildly disturbing: for 
example, Leech Lake appears as Lake Leech, Cass Lake 
as Lake Cass, Bemidji Lake as Lake Bemidji, etc. And, 
somewhat inexplicably, Hollon has twice erred in spelling 
the name of a stream in the title of the main work published 
by the subject of his biography. He spells it once “Pierce 
Juan” (p. 176) and later as “Pierre Juan” (p. 225). On the 
title page of the copy of Pike (John Binns, Printer, 1810) 
before me as I write, the name appears as “Pierre Jaun”. 

As I have said, Hollon’s book is readable, presumably 
accurate historically, and should prove useful for background 
reading to anyone perusing Pike’s published journals. Some- 
how, I feel that one learns more about the interesting per- 
sonality that was Pike by reading his own reports, even 
though Hollon found these “often dull reading . . . [and] 

. marred by errors and contradictions. . .” My strictures 
on the book involve mostly small points about which the 
casual reader will not need to trouble himself. They sug- 
gest that the book is primarily the product of library research 
unleavened by a first-hand on-the-ground acquaintance with 
the various localities involved. 

U. S. National Museum Waldo R. Wedel 


Father Flanagan of Boys Town. By Fulton Oursler and Will 
Oursler. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949, xvi + 302 pp. $3.00.) 


In this book the Ourslers, father and son, have demon- 
strated again their skill in presenting in simple, popular 
form the story of a noble man and his great work. The story 
of Boys Town is the story of Father Edward Flanagan, and 
it is a thrilling story of faith and perseverance and love. 
These characteristic virtues of Father Flanagan were called 
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upon first that he might attain his primary goal, the priest- 
hood. Twice he had to interrupt his theological studies be- 
cause of serious illness. But the attainment of the goal was 
only delayed, not thwarted. The characteristics shine more 
brightly in his early efforts to care for homeless men; they 
glow brilliantly in the story of Boys Town. 

The story of Boys Town is almost fabulous. Consider 
first the physical aspects of its growth. To open his first 
Boys Home Father Flanagan borrowed the ninety dollars 
needed for the first month’s rent. The furnishings, beds, 
blankets, tables, chairs, dishes, mops were got by a vigorous 
house-to-house begging campaign that he, his brothers and 
sisters and friends conducted. To this home, on December 
12, 1917, he brought five boys, three of whom were homeless 
orphans paroled to him a few days before, the other two 
had been assigned to him by the juvenile court that morning. 
The number of boys increased quickly; never did he have 
to worry about having enough of them. But the means to 
support them were not so obvious; faith and perseverance 
and trust in God and the kindness of good people were to 
maintain the work. From such humble beginnings sprang 
the Boys Town of today, an incorporated village located 
on rolling hills eleven miles from downtown Omaha. In 
the new buildings on its 900 acre tract, Boys Town cares 
for a thousand boys ranging in age from six to eighteen. 
Boys Town offers not only the usual grade and high school 
training, but through its fine trades and agricultural schools 
prepares the boys for useful and respected lives, and with 
its system of self-government provides splendid practice in 
self-discipline and in democratic methods of civic living. 
All this did not come easily; there have been many dark 
days, many discouragements, but never a turning back. 

Striking as these accomplishments on the physical side 
have been, far more significant is the record of success in 
fulfilling the founder’s purpose. That which Father Flan- 
agan hoped to do with underprivileged boys he has done. 
He did provide a home for the homeless, removing the scars 
of lonely, bitter childhoods, reclaiming for God and society 
hearts and souls that had been or were in danger of being 
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led into paths of crime. To Father Flanagan there were no 
bad boys. There were those whose parents had died, or 
separated, or neglected their children. There were boys, 
deprived of affection, security, and proper guidance virtually 
thrown into the ways of delinquency. But while they were 
still boys Father Flanagan was sure they could be reclaimed 
when that which they had been deprived of was given them. 
Father Flanagan gave it. He gave love, wholly, unreserv- 
edly, individually. He gave them his love, he taught them 
the love of God, and in return there grew in them love for 
him and love for God and the bases for happy, fruitful lives. 
The Ourslers tell the story simply and clearly in a nar- 
rative skillfully interspersed with accounts of typical cases 
that show most effectively the Flanagan method. They stop 
occasionally to report Father Flanagan’s reactions to society’s 
mishandling of youth, to the indifference of so many people 
to the seriousness of homes broken or without the love of 
God or man in them, to the callousness and brutality of so 
many penal systems and reform schools, With none of the 
scholastic equipment of footnotes or bibliography or index 
the authors present with deep sincerity the story of the life 
work of a great man. For the inspiration Father Flanagan’s 
life and work have and can be, for the lessons of deep social 
significance that man’s work teaches, this account of Father 
Flanagan should be read by everyone. 
Creighton University P. Raymond Nielson 


SOME HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


H. S. Person, “The Rural Electrification Administration 
in Perspective,” Agricultural History, April, 1950, reviews 
the background of rural electrification legislation and the 
operation of REA. Included in the discussion are statements 
of the late Senator George W. Norris’ activities on behalf 
of rural electrification. The article concludes: “On occasion 
Senator George W. Norris used to tell about his boyhood 
days on an Ohio farm. His remarks were profoundly touch- 
ing, not because of the description of the drudgery he as a 
boy had to endure, but because of the description of the 
extreme drudgery of his widowed mother’s life on the farm 
of those early days. Apparently recollection of the circum- 
stances under which his mother labored had been a con- 
tinuing sorrow to him, and had been perhaps a mainspring 
to his creative work as a statesman on behalf of rural people. 
As a by-product of great statesmanship he erected his own 
monument; and no statesman of any country in any age ever 
created a greater and more enduring monument of a career 
than the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration.” 


American Heritage, Spring, 1950, continues the mag- 
nificent presentation of America’s past which has character- 
ized earlier issues of the magazine. Principal emphasis in 
the Spring issue is on California. 


Paul F. Sharp, “When Our West Moved North,” The 
American Historical Review, January, 1950, discusses the 
farming frontier in Canada. 


Dwight L. Agnew, “Iowa’s First Railroad,” Jowa Journal 
of History, January, 1950, discusses the construction of the 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad from Davenport 
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to Council Bluffs. In the same issue, “Romanzo Kingman’s 
Pike’s Peak Journal, 1859,” edited by Kenneth F. Millsap, 
contains the record of a journey across Iowa and Nebraska 
to the gold fields of Colorado. The region from Omaha to 
the Elkhorn is described as, “a most beautiful rich country 
lacking nothing but wood to make it almost a paradise.” 
The vagaries of Nebraska’s climate are indicated in the entry 
for June 4: “Cold and windy. Over coat and mittens were 
comfortable indeed. I believe I never was in a country 
where there was such sudden changes. One day extremely 
warm and next cold enough to snow.” 


Robert Taft continues his “Pictorial Record of the Old 
West,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 1950, 
with, “Artists of Indian Life: Henry F. Farny.” 


Earl W. Hayter, “Mechanical Humbuggery Among the 
Western Farmers, 1860-90,” Michigan History, March, 1950, 
describes the pioneer farmer’s problem in dealing with one 
group of itinerant “agents.” 


Among articles in The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, March, 1950, are the following: Frederick Merk, 
“The Genesis of the Oregon Question;” Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton, “The Election Tactics of the Nonpartisan League;” 
Bernard A. Weisenberger, “The Newspaper Reporter and 
the Kansas Imbroglio;” and Marcel Giraud, “France and 
Louisiana in the Early Eighteenth Century.” 


George H. Shirk, “Peace on the Plains,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Spring, 1950, reproduces Lieutenant T. B. 
Wheelock’s journal of Colonel Henry Dodge’s expedition 
from Fort Gibson to the Pawnee Pict Village in 1834. 


Included in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
January, 1950, is William Dusenberry, “Constitutions of 
Early and Modern American Stock Growers’ Associations.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


J. R. Johnson (“William Jennings Bryan, the Soldier”) 
is Professor of History at Wayne State Teachers College. He 
will be remembered for “The Saga of the First Nebraska in 
the Philippines,” Nebraska History, June, 1949. His current 
article, the second in a series dealing with certain aspects 
of the career of William Jennings Bryan, discusses the role 
of the Third Nebraska in the Spanish-American War. He 
has promised an article on the Second Nebraska for a later 
issue. 


Thomas M. Davis continues his three-part account of 
the life of an important Nebraska railroad builder (“Lines 
West!—The Story of George W. Holdrege”). The concluding 
installment will appear in the September issue. 


Harry B. Robinson (“The Jackson Memorial Wing at 
Scotts Bluff National Monument”) is Historian, Missouri 
River Basin Survey, Region Two, National Park Service, 
Omaha. While formerly employed as museum curator, 
Region Two, he assisted in the selection of materials ex- 
hibited in the Jackson Wing and prepared copy for the 
labels. 


P. S. Heaton (“The Old Lone Tree”) is an attorney at 
Central City who has long been interested in historical 
affairs. 


Book Reviews for this issue are furnished by: Victor 
P. Hass, Literary Editor of the Omaha World-Herald; Merrill 
J. Mattes, Regional Historian, Region Two, National Park 
Service, Omaha; Waldo R. Wedel, Curator of Archeology, 
U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C.; and P. Raymond 
Nielson, Professor of History, Creighton University, Omaha. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 


The Nebraska State Historical Scciety was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Ne':raska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited cit:zens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
reccrds and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials cf pioneers in diaries, letters, ac- 
count books, cnd autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 


cr any significant unit or topic. 


Reports, »earbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financicl and business organizations. 


Pac icorcphs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reprceduct.ons of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 


Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 


Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 


toriccl events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 


d 


end artifacts. 











